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GRUMBACHER 


BRUSHES 
COLOURS 
MATERIALS 


LOOMIS AND TOLES LIMITED 


23 GRENVILLE ST. TORONTO, ONT. 


FRANK JARMAN 


LIMITED 
OTTAWA ONTARIO 


We stock 


Winsor & Newton’s and 
Reeves Artists’ Materials 


Oil and Water Colours, Fine Drawing 
Papers, Canvas, Brushes, etc. 


The Canadian Author 


& Bookman 


has been called the most erudite 
writers’ magazine on this contin- 
ent! 


is also the liveliest literary quarter- 
ly available! 

is the best magazine buy of its 
kind! 


Only $1.00 Per Year 


Exclusive articles and book reviews 
by such writers as Hugh MacLen- 
nan, E. J. Pratt, Phil H. Moore, 
Dorothy Dumbrille, Audrey Alex- 
andra Brown, Gilean Douglas, 
Hugh Kemp, Philip Child — and 
many others. 


Sample Copy On Request 


124 St. Orrawa. Ontario 


Importers of 


Winsor & NewrTon’s 


Artists’ AND STUDENTS’ Ort CoLours 
IN SINGLE AND Stupio TUBES 


ALSO IN LB. TUBES 
Lonpon Or Cotours Stupio TuBEs 


Artist Water Cotours In } Pans 
AND LarGeE TuBES 


ScHoLastic Water Cotour Boxes IN 
8 AND 10 CoLours 


Brusues, Canvas, Etc. 


M. GRUMBACHER 
Artist Materials 


Cc. R. CROWLEY 


LIMITED 


1387 St. Catherine Street, West 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


RUSSELL 


FLINT 


WATER COLOUR 
PAPER NOT 


Hand-made with 
* special texture 
to specifications 


* of 


Russell Flint 
English water 
colour artist 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. 


LIMITED + KING ST. WEST TORONTO 
“Ask your dealer for ASCO products” 
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You cannot see it, but you can feel it in 
the way Eldorado works for you—easily, 
almost effortlessly. 


And you can see its results in your 
drawings and blue prints. 


It means crisp, sharp, even lines every 
time, all the time. 


It means non-feathering, non-crumbling 
leads, standing up under pressure. 


The hidden quality is TYPHONITE! 


Drawings made with Typhonite 
Eldorado leads insure clean, easy-to- 
read blueprints. Made in 17 degrecs 6B to 
9H. Order Dixon's Typhonite Eldorado 
pencils from your regular source of supply. 


DIXON‘S 


TYPHONITE 


Eldorado Pencils are favourites with engineers 
and draftsmen everywhere. If you would like 
a sample, just send your name and address 
and the degree of Dixon Typhonite Eldorado 
Pencil you would like to try. 


Made in Canada by 
DIXON PENCIL COMPANY LIMITED 
MONTREAL - NEWMARKET - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
LENDING COLLECTIONS 


A National Service 
available to responsible art organizations in Canada 


Travelling Exhibitions 


Canadian: Canadian Group of Painters; Canadian Society of Painters in 
Water Colour; Canadian Society of Graphic Art; Canadian War Art; What 
an Art Centre can do for Your Community; Your City and You. 


British, American and Others: Mexican Painting; Modern French En- 
gravers, What is Modern Painting, Elements of Design; Look at Your 
Neighbourhood; Modern Dutch Architecture; Blitzed Architecture of 
London; Great Britain and Her People. 


Charges on a pro rata basis 


Films 


16 and 35 mm. films, sound and silent, some in colour, on painting, graphic 
arts, crafts, architecture and other subjects. 


Illustrated Lectures 


Written lectures by well known authorities on Canadian and European art 
of all periods. Illustrated with lantern slides in colour and black and white. 


Lantern Slides 


Special sets of lantern slides are assembled on request from the National 
Gallery’s lantern slide library, which includes European art of all periods, 
all paintings in the Gallery’s permanent collection and a large and varied 
selection on Canadian art. 


Colour Reproductions 


Reproductions in colour of Canadian painting and of European schools of 
painting from the 15th century to the present including the impressionists, 
post-impressionists and the School of Paris. 


Further information and complete list of lending collections 
may be had on request to 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
OTTAWA 
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NE of the objects of the United 

Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation is to promote inter- 
national understanding through the ex- 
change of books, displays and other cul- 
tural material. As a first step, a large 
international exhibition has been opened 
in Paris this November in conjunction 
with the UNESCO meetings which are 


UNITED 
NATIONS 
EXHIBITION 


PrupENcCE Hewarp 
Portrait of Anne 
This painting from the National 


Gallery is in the Canadian col- 
lection now on display in Paris. 


taking place in that city. Canada is well 
represented, both by means of educa- 
tional and scientific displays, and with 
a collection of paintings. 

Previous to the war there had been 
much criticism of the lack of planning 
and integration shown in Canadian con- 
tributions to international exhibitions. 
From the quality and scope of the selec- 
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tions recently sent to Paris, it, however, 
would appear that, through the co- 
ordinating activities of the Canadian 
Information Service, a much needed re- 
form in this field has now been accom- 
plished in Ottawa. 

The collection of modern painting, as 
grouped in Paris, was limited to 650 
ictures from all participating countries, 
of which Canada has sent thirty. These 
cover all the main aspects of contem- 


Summer Chapel 
at Lac St. Joseph, 
by Pierre Rinfret, 
M.R.A.LC., 
Quebec City 


Opposite page: 


Red Cross Lodge 

at Deer Lodge 
Military Hospital, 
St. James, Manitoba, 
by 

Herbert Moody, 
M.R.A.LC., and 
Robert Moore, 
M.R.A.LC., 
Winnipeg 


porary painting in the Dominion, and 
include, insofar as possible, the best 
available canvas of each artist repre- 
sented. The pictures were assembled by 
the National Gallery of Canada, in co- 
operation with an advisory group. 

Of especial interest are the panels 
describing recent trends in Canadian 
architecture. They show scores of ex- 
cellent buildings, many of which, while 
admired by the citizens of the communi- 


ties they are located in, are, nevertheless, 
little known elsewhere in the country, 
even to architects. The research and de- 
sign for this series of panels was under- 
taken by Hazen Sise of the National Film 
Board, Ottawa, and the panels were 
executed by the Exhibition Commission, 
Ottawa. This collection of photographs 
of contemporary architecture from every 
region of the Dominion can now serve 
as the basis for a permanent archives of 


this nature. To this end, an agreement, 
in principle, has been entered into be- 
tween the National Film Board and the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
whereby such a collection will be main- 
tained and kept up to date in Oitawa. 

Other items sent to Paris included a 
display on the scientific contributions of 
the National Research Council of Can- 
ada, and one on Canadian education, with 
emphasis on adult education. 
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A REPORT ON ART TODAY 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BY J. L. SHADBOLT 


HE first personalities to dominate art 
Te British Columbia chiefly 
from the British or European academies. 
They brought with them the tradition 
of art as a gentlemanly preoccupation, a 
skill, a mystery vouchsafed to the initi- 
ate, a worshipful and intense preoccupa- 
tion with the direct imitation of nature 
in her romantic moods. They set the art 
curriculum in our schools, held positions 
as supervisors of art education, founded 
our first society of fine arts, edited the 
art columns of our newspapers and ran 
their little outpost of empire with confi- 
dent flourish. Naturally, they died hard 
—or more accurately, like old soldiers, 
they merely faded away. 

Today, if you should chance to visit 
the annual British Columbia exhibition at 
the Vancouver Art Gallery, you would 
find nostalgic remnants of the South 
Kensington tradition. And in the Gal- 
lery’s permanent collection you would 
find the yevidences of the backward- 
yearning attitudes of successive boards 
of directors; for there is little evidence 
of a policy to acquire the works of living 
British Columbia artists, or of Canadian 
painting in general. The oldest art group, 
the British Columbia Society of Fine 
Arts, still cherishes an ambition to obtain 
a Royal Charter. 

While these mellowed traditional out- 
looks decline, there is a contemporary 
and worse form of academism ready to 
take its place. Indicative of this trend are 
two of the recent one-man exhibitions at 
the Gallery which attracted wide atten- 
tion, one consisting of paintings of fairies 
by an “eminent Australian” and the 
other a collection of portraits in the 
slickest “modern” vein by a former local 
artist, NOW a success as a portraitist. 

Emily Carr, whose originality mani- 
fested such a direct scorn of traditional 


pose, was the first real sign, among the 
practising artists, of creative maturity. 
There are now many other hopeful signs. 
Yet, to explain art today in British 
Columbia it is necessary to examine, 
briefly, the background in relation to 
which our artists have developed. 

First, art education in the schools has 
improved. Around 1937 there was a 
general revision of the curriculum for all 
subjects taught in the school system and 
at that time the leading art teachers in 
the schools met and drew up an improved 
course of study. It was ambitious; and it 
has since proved too full of too much 
for practical teaching. It had many fail- 
ures but a definite attempt was made to 
ensure that art appreciation was taught. 

Art teacher training has improved since 
accredited courses were commenced at 
the Vancouver School of Art. The 
standard of these courses has been high 
and their effect noticeable in the school 
art teaching. 

On the whole it would seem that the 
quality of school art is a very good aver- 
age when it is encouraged by a prin- 
cipal who allows for it in the curriculum 
and who procures the services of a good 
teacher; but it is shamefully neglected 
in more than half the schools of the 
province. 

The official departmental attitude to 
art education in British Columbia is one 
of scepticism—of being not yet convinc- 
ed—not of its results but of its intrinsic 
value. This is the soft spot at the core. 

In the more specific training of artists 
and art specialists, the Vancouver School 
of Art is the key centre. The School is 
celebrating its twenty-first birthday this 
year under its principal, Charles H. Scott, 
and its current exhibition of painting and 
drawing indicates an emphasis on struc- 
tural logic of form and knowingly inte- 
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RoNALD THOM 


At the Fair Grounds 


grated composition, In the commercial 
art and design sections there is also evi- 
dence of sound pedagogy. Enrollment 
has expanded to well over two hundred 
and fifty day and five hundred evening 
students with heavy rehabilitation classes. 

The most outstanding evidence of a 
creative ferment in British Columbia is 
the emergence of a student group of 
younger artists centred around the Art 
School. This group might justly be re- 
garded as one of the most significant 
creative groups in Canada today. It has 
as yet produced no large body of work, 
but there is every evidence of calibre 
which in the next few years will make 
its presence felt in the Canadian scene as 
it is now locally. These younger artists 
know how to draw, they know the 
traditions and the craft of art and most 
important, they go on location and face 
the implications of the social scene. 
Among the present leaders are Ronald 
Thom, Don Jarvis, Bruce Boyd, Joan 


*A list of the prominent senior exhibitor: 
would include the following names, though 
such a list is obviously not final: 

Painters: Lawren Harris, ]. W. G. MacDonald 
(now gone to Calgary), W. P. Weston, B. C. 
Binning, Jane Billaux, Nan Cheney, Pat Mc- 
Pherson (Patric), J. deLisle Parker, Lionel 
Thomas, Orville Fisher, Paul Goranson, Ed- 
ward Hughes, Pat Cowley-Brown, Harry 
Hood, Gerald Tyler, Bob Alexander, Paul 
Rand, Ronald Jackson, Marian Morham, Mil- 
dred Valley Thornton, Dorothy Willis, C. H. 
Scott, Joe Plaskett, Illingworth Ker, Fred and 


Wright, Dorothy Mouat and Peter 
Aspell. Around this nucleus of younger 
painters just commencing to exhibit may 
be added several others who are devel- 
oping creatively and some who have 
gone out from British Columbia, such as 
Molly Lamb (now Mrs. Bruno Bobak).* 
In addition, there is a considerable 
interest in British Columbia in weaving 
and in amateur pottery. Weaving has for 
long been a commercial craft on a small 
scale and the older institutions such as 
the Island Arts and Crafts Society and 
the British Columbia Weavers’ Guild 
produce beautiful fabrics, notably tweeds. 
Among potters, the enthusiasm 1s spread- 
ing. Where formerly there were only 
two kilns in the province, one in Vic- 
toria and one in Vancouver, there are 
now several smaller ones in private base- 
ments. Experiments with clays and glazes 
are now more common although the crea- 
tive approach to ceramic design is still 
lacking. This situation will improve. 
Betty Amess, Gladys Ewan, Alistair Bell, Bess 
Harris, Mrs. F. C. Bell, Irene Reid, Catelle 
Porter, Gordon Smith, Jack Shadbolt, and new 
young painters such as George Angliss and Sing 
Lim. 
Block-cutters: Clifford Robinson. 
Sculptors: Beatrice Lennie, Lilias Farley, Leon- 
ard Woods. 


Crafts and Pottery: Grace Melvin, Molly 
Carter, Marian MacRae, Dorothy Burnett. 
Frances Gatewood, Doris Le Cocq, Bob Lam- 
bert. 
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Commercial block-printing of fabrics, 
having been stimulated by the shortage 
of factory prints, is now achieving a 
rightful place, chiefly in Vancouver, as 
evidenced by the work of Ruth Carlson. 

In the field of domestic architecture, 
British Columbia is coming alive. Col- 
onial, Cape Cod and Tudor have reigned 
for generations. Today the old, dingy 
rococo residential houses of fifty years 
ago with their panelled interiors, are 
slowly vanishing, and there is much dis- 
cussion of the planning of industrial, 
living and park areas to take their place. 
The only housing projects actually 
translated from paper to fact are the 
several areas in Victoria and Vancouver 
of workers’ homes built during the war 
and one feels these never were on paper. 
The other projects are the company 
towns such as that of the Imperial Oil 
refinery at loco, which reveal little con- 


cern for progressive housing. 


In spite of this uncertainty about 
larger projects, real estate subdivisions 
are flourishing and a few progressive 
architects, notably firms such as Sharp 
and Thompson, Berwick and Pratt, both 
of Vancouver, are building uncompro- 
misingly fine homes and smaller indus- 
trial projects. The amateur experiment 
of B. C. Binning in designing and build- 
ing his own home has been a reassuring 
and salutary artistic success and the same 
may be said for the house of professional 
architect Peter Thornton. 


The constructive research and exhibits 
of the courageous Art in Living Group 
led by the indefatigable Fred Amess of 
the Vancouver School of Art, has set a 
fine example in educating the public to 
community planning. 

The commissioning of art work on a 
scale such as mural decoration is almost 
unknown here. When the huge new 
Hotel Vancouver was built, practically 
every contract for decoration was let to 
eastern Canadian artists except two of 
the mural panels and a sculpture panel 
which were awarded locally. Of larger 
projects only a few exist in British 
Columbia: the three sets of mural panels 


executed by Goranson, Hughes and 
Fisher for St. Andrew’s Church, Van- 
couver, the Malaspina Hotel, Nanaimo, 
and the British Columbia exhibit at the 
San Francisco World’s Fair; and the 
mural in the ballroom of the United 
Services Centre, Vancouver, done for 
the Army by the writer. Four other 
projects are in progress or are known to 
be discussed. The idea is spreading slowly. 


The Labor Arts Guild*, led by John 
Goss and Julia Christensen, instituted the 
inspiring example of an annual “B.C. at 
Work” art exhibition, with considerable 
cash prizes donated by the trade unions. 
This and a similar annual exhibition, 
“Stanley Park in Pictures”, held in the 
summer by the Federation of Canadian 
Artists (and for which the Parks Board 
in turn offers considerable cash purchase 
prizes), have brought to light a definite 
number of true primitive painters, de- 
lightful, untutored artists who would 
not otherwise exhibit. A folk art is de- 
veloping. The works of Brunst, Gott- 
schau, James Johnston and H. Mortimer- 
Lamb give real pleasure. 


Throughout this whole complex pic- 
ture of promising beginnings there has 
been needed above all some co-ordinat- 
ing centre or organization. For that rea- 
son the British Columbia Branch of the 
Federation of Canadian Artists has flour- 
ished from the start. Under Lawren 
Harris, then Charles Scott, and now 
under B. C. Binning, it is the true co- 
ordinator. Its hub is the Vancouver Art 


Gallery, which for its size and facilities, ' 


runs one of the most active programmes 
in Canada. From this hub where the 
artists and art public collect, the Feder- 
ation has linked its efforts with the 
activities of the key British Columbia 
art organizations in many useful ways. 
It has included the Vancouver School of 
Art staff and students in its membership 
and used them as lecturers and demon- 
strators, and in the work of assembling 
exhibitions for its rural circuit. It has 

*Details of the various activities of this Guild 
appeared in the November 1945, issue of 
Canadian Art. 
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co-operated with the Art in Living 
Group in such fruitful ways as the 
bringing to Vancouver of Richard 
Neutra, outstanding architect and town- 
planner, and placing his views and com- 
ments before a wide public. It suggested 
to the Parks Board the “Stanley Park in 
Pictures” summer show and collaborated 
with the Labor Arts Guild in hanging 
and judging the “B.C. at Work” show. 
It has worked unceasingly for the nation- 
wide community art centres project. It 
has assisted with the University Exten- 
sion Department in organizing lecture 
programmes and notably in their now 
joint sponsorship of the rural exhibition 
circuit of British Columbia artists’ work. 
It has provided judges for many art, 
craft and hobby exhibitions. It has 
helped in many ways to clarify the policy 
and amplify the programmes of the 
Vancouver Art Gallery. 

Two other developments are worthy 
of note. First, the opening of art centres 
in the interior towns of Kamloops, 
Revelstoke, Penticton, Trail and Nelson 
and the larger “Little Centre” at Vic- 
toria under the efforts of Hon. Mark 


Kearley; second, the organization of a 
student picture loan society at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia library. This 


is the first workable venture of its kind 
in the province and it is to be hoped 
that its example is effective. 

The contribution of the University of 
British Columbia towards the co-ordina- 
tion of art here is worthy of great praise, 
especially under the energetic and sym- 
pathetic leadership of its new President, 
Dr. Norman McKenzie. The University 
has fine Carnegie art and music libraries; 
it has a progressive new building pro- 
gramme under which space will be pro- 
vided soon for art exhibitions; it has the 
picture loan society, a lively rural exten- 
sion programme including many art 
exhibitions, slides and films. It has in- 
augurated, in its summer session, an out- 
door painting course. It is opening a 
school of architecture this autumn under 
the leadership of Fred Lasserre of Mon- 
treal; it has had for some time now an 
accredited music course and it is rum- 
oured that a general fine arts course is 
in the offing. 

A junior symphony is now an estab- 
lished thing in the province as well as 
the senior body of the Vancouver Sym- 
phony Society. Likewise now, twenty 
scholarships to the Art School are offer- 
ed annually to gifted students of the 
High School art classes, and more senior 

Continued on page 45 


Residence of Peter Thornton, Vancouver architect 


Gardiner and " 


and A.R.I.B.A. Photo by Peter Archer 
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ERIC BROWN 


HIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


HEN Eric Brown came to Ottawa 

\) y in 1910 as Curator of the National 
Gallery of Canada, although this institu- 
tion had been in existence for thirty 
years, it still occupied a small and dingy 
upstairs gallery above the exhibition hall 
of the Department of Fisheries on O’Con- 
nor Street. Eric liked to tell the story of 
his first day there when a small boy 
poked his head around the doorway and 
called out, “Say Mister, where’s the 
whale?” That about epitomized the pub- 
lic’s interest in their national collection. 
Things changed quickly. Sir Edmund 
Walker, President of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, had just been made Chair- 
man of the Advisory Arts Council, fore- 
runner of the present Board of Trustees. 
He brought his far-reaching experience, 
executive talents and unbounded enthusi- 
asm to this new office. Sir Edmund had 


BY F. MAUD BROWN 


come across Eric in connection with 
some work which he did for the Toronto 
Art Gallery and, recognizing in the tall 
thin young Englishman abilities which 
could be put to good use, he sent him 
to Ottawa to see if he could give new 
life to the almost moribund gallery. 
Among some unpublished notes, I have 
come across Eric’s own account of those 
early days. He said, “The first task was 
to remove the gallery to new premises 
already arranged for in the east wing of 
the Victoria Museum, which was done 
during the winter, and the next was to 
put the existing collection into such con- 
dition that it could be exhibited and 
viewed, if not with enthusiasm at least 
without discredit. Everything had to be 
created. No one knew that such an insti- 
tution as the National Gallery existed, 
and the task seemed colossal to create 


National Gallery jury for the Wembley Exhibition 


Left to Right: Seated, Clarence Gagnon, Frances Loring, F. S. Challener, Horatio Walker, Franklin 
Brownell, Wyly Grier. Standing: R. S. Hewton, Eric Brown, Arthur Lismer 
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The name second from left seated should 
read Florence Wyle and not Frances Loring. 
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Lawren S. Harris. North Shore, Lake Superior 


National Gallery 


Apert H. Rosinson, R.C.A. Village on the Gulf 
National Gallery 
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both an institution and a public interest 
at the same time. The next and probably 
the most important w ork accomplished 
was the establishment of the National 
Gallery in such a way that it was as 
separate as possible from all departmental 
and political influences and could be ad- 
ministered as freely and effectively as 
possible. I therefore broached the idea 
of a special act of parliament to Sir Ed- 
mund Walker, who supported every 
move forward to the utmost of his genius, 
and we worked over a draft for the 


Frances LorinG, A.R.C.A. Girls with a Rail 


Canadian War Memorials Collection 


FLORENCE WYLE, R.c.A. Faria Girl 
Canadian War Memorials Collection 


National Gallery act until it was in such 
a form that it could be perfected by Mr. 
Z. A. Lash, K.C., and the Department of 
Justice. The act passed in 1913 by which 
time so much progress had been made 
and so much confidence established that 
the Conservative government at that date 
were ready to grant an annual appropri- 
ation of $100,000 which permitted a rapid 
increase in the number and quality of 
foreign acquisitions and in the support of 
Canadian art which in those days was 
almost entirely neglected.” 

In 1913 my husband went over to 
England and brought back a number of 
contemporary British paintings from 
which the Trustees were to make a 
selection for the gallery. They decided 
to keep them all for they were good 
gallery pictures and did not make too 
heavy demands on the purse strings. 
They included a Brangwyn, a D. Y. 
Cameron and the head of an old woman 
by Mrs. Swynnerton, and their coming 
brought a perceptible increase in the 
number of visitors. 

That year everyone connected with 
the Gallery felt satisfied and full of hope. 
The appropriation was generous, the staff 
was adequate, the public appreciative, 
everything running smoothly. Surely the 
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good ship had reached open waters at 
last and was ready for the order “full 
speed ahead”. 

We did not speed far; 1914 and the 
coming of war changed our course com- 
pletely. Quite naturally the Trustees 
willingly relinquished their grant and 
asked for nothing more than a fair ad- 
ministrative allowance. Two years later 
on Friday, February 16, 1916, the Par- 
liament buildings burnt down and the 
Government pre-empted the Victoria 
Museum for its temporary home. Museum 
workers spent a frantic week-end mov- 
ing pictures and precious specimens to 
the basement and on Monday morning 
parliamentary officials, M.P.’s and Sen- 
ators moved into their new quarters. 

The prevailing winds of misfortune 
changed rather than hindered the Gal- 
lery’s course. In order to make as much 
use of the collection as possible the sys- 
tem of loans was developed by which 
groups of pictures were sent to any city 
or town in the Dominion which could 
promise them suitable quarters in some 
public building. The loans were quickly 
popular and have become a permanent 
activity of the Gallery. 

There was another outlet for the 
staff’s energies entailing plenty of work. 
While the fighting was still going on, 
the Canadian War Records Office in 
London, under Lord Beaverbrook, com- 
missioned a large number of works of 
art for the purpose of illustrating Can- 
ada’s war effort. Both Sir Edmund and 
Eric felt it extremely important that the 
records should contain a section devoted 
to the activities carried out in Canada 
itself. As a result of their vigorous repre- 
sentations to Lord Beaverbrook, Sir Ed- 
mund was made a member of the special 
war memorials committee and became 
agent or disburser of funds and commis- 
sions in Canada. This arrangement, as its 
instigators were both well aware, was 
of vital importance not only in complet- 
ing the portrayal of Canada’s war effort 
but also in tiding the sculptors and paint- 
ers, who participated in it, over a difficult 
period so that their talents and experience 


were immediately available when, with 
the coming of peace, the country needed 
them again. 

During his whole period as Director, 
Eric was the Gallery’s own publicity 
agent. In The Studio, The Art News, 
The Christian Science Monitor and other 
papers he wrote on all phases of Canadian 
art. With unflagging enthusiasm he traced 
its history from the first seedling shoots, 
through sturdy growth to full flowering 
and promise of fruitage. When broad- 
casting for the CBC in Ottawa in 1936 he 
gave his views on the general pur oses 
and aims of an art gallery. He said in 
part: “A national collection of art, in 
fact any comprehensive art collection, 
might be likened to a place where the 
standards of weights and measures are 
kept. It is there that artist and amateur 
alike can study the great work that has 
been done in the past and is being done 
in the present and can learn to weigh and 
measure one age against another and one 
school against another, and also learn 
why each period produced the kind of 
art it did. ..... 

“The policy of the National Gallery 
therefore has always been to build up 
both the finest possible collection of 
European art of the greatest periods and 
the most complete and representative 
collection of Canadian art in existence. 
As for the Canadian collection, it repre- 
sents practically every artist at his best. 
It begins with the early Quebec wood 
sculptors of the 17th and 18th century, 
and carries on through the early land- 
scape and figure painters such as Paul 
Kane and Cornelius Krieghoff and illus- 
trates the story of Canadian art down to 
the present day without a break.” 

It happened that Eric’s appointment, 
first as Curator, and in 1913 as Director 
of the Gallery, synchronized with a 
most vital development in the country’s 
art. A new and strongly national spirit 
was developing. Painters were freeing 
themselves from the cloying entangle- 
ments of European tradition. They were 
beginning to realize that the technique 
fitted to portray the gentle countryside 
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of France or Holland was of no more 
use for the rugged beauties of Canada 
than Cinderella’s glass slipper would be 
to a C.W.A.C. 

Looking back over the years it is per- 
haps the most remarkable thing i in Eric’s 
career and the most praiseworthy that, 
from the first he recognized the import 
of this movement and did everything in 
his power to forward it. He spoke of it, 
wrote of it, lectured about it and recom- 
mended the purchase of its pictures. This 
course he followed consistently in spite 
of storms of protest from academically 
minded critics and a section of the public. 
He never swerved from his firm convic- 
tion that here was something of national 
importance, something which must be en- 
couraged. Perhaps few, if any, new art 
movements have received so warm an 
official welcome as the National Gallery 
of Canada gave her younger rebel artists 
and, although it is true that no neglect 
could have completely stifled the depart- 
ure from tradition, still the friendly at- 
mosphere of welcome and practical sup- 
port provided good soil and sunshine for 
the young plant’s growth. 

In one of his articles written in the 
early twenties, Eric said, “Ten years ago 
the Canadian art exhibitions were politely 


attended and a column or two of descri)- 
tion in the newspapers appeared and the 
incident was closed until next time. . 
Then something happened. Exactly when 
and where it began it is difficult to say 
in the face of facts and factions. One fine 
day the Canadian Art Club* seceded 
from the O.S.A. and then at least there 
was rivalry, competition if you will. 
Activity is life, competition is something 
more; it may even be growth. Painters 
went west to the prairies and north to 
the wilderness and saw them with an 
introspective as well as a photographic 
eye. Then one fine day the O.S.A. hung 
a picture of Tom’ Thomson called 
‘Northern River’ in the place of honour 
and the National Gallery bought it, and 
the battle, although no one knew it, was 
joined because here was a new idea. 
Decoration had hitherto been confined 
to posters and poster art was at a low 
ebb in Canada. Here was decoration of a 
splendid kind within a frame and what 
was more puzzling still it was decoration 
plus character, the inmost character of 
the country it represented, to say noth- 
ing of the character of the man who 
painted it.” 

Canadian artists were beginning to see 
and compose decoratively. They were 
eliminating detail deliberately, arranging 
a pattern and a colour scheme and were 
not forgetting nature in the process. The 
younger artists applauded, the older 
shook their heads and the public rubbed 
its eyes. 

The most important outcome of this 
movement was the formation of the’ 
Group of Seven. One thing stands out 
very clearly in my memory. It was visit- 
ing the studios of three of the Group 
who were just back from a sketching 
trip in the north lands of Algoma. Each 
had a pile of sketches painted on small 
wooden panels and as each new sketch 
was exhibited our astonishment grew. 
The work was exciting. We had seen 
nothing quite like it, and Eric waited 
with unbated interest to see what larger 
*Among the members were Horatio Walker, 


Homer Watson, James Wilson Morrice and 
William Brymmer. 
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canvases would result from the now 
historic trips. 

Another vivid memory, not altogether 
pleasant, is of a certain opening night at 
the Gallery. The Trustees had arranged 
an exhibition of the pictures shown at 
the 1924 British Empire Exhibition. When 
the pictures were hung in the large rooms 
on the second floor the walls were glow- 
ing with colour and you felt here was a 
simplicity of method, a direct approach 
which was bound to please. But that was 
in 1925. A Picasso show would arouse 
less ire in Ottawa to-day. A great many 
guests came. They were stirred, but not 
always with enthusiasm. At least atten- 
tion was focused on the pictures; a few 
people at once recognized their signifi- 
cance even though the majority were 
shocked to the marrow bone. One lady 
quite red in the face said to me, “It’s an 
insult to our intelligence, how can your 
husband allow such things to be hung?” 
Eric was quite unperturbed. He knew 
that with Constable, Millet, Manet, Van 
Gogh and a hundred others ridicule had 
preceded acclaim. 


Not all the new work came from 
Toronto. Montreal painters were stirring 
with the same unrest, reaching out for 
new ways of expressing the hope within 
them. With keen delight Eric watched 
this new development. We had known, 
almost from their student days, Mabel 
May, Lilias Newton, Prudence Heward, 
Sarah Robertson, Mabel Lockerby and 
Ethel Seath, a remarkable group of 
women painters, most of them students 
of William Brymner. When in Montreal 
we hardly ever missed seeing their most 
recent work as well as visiting Edwin 
Holgate, Randolph Hewton, A. H. 
Robinson and others. When in Toronto 
we were sure to see Frances Loring and 
Florence Wyle in their converted church 
studio and would spend whole evenings 
with them. Frances would unswathe 
some huge plaster figure reaching almost 
to the ceiling for us to see or there would 
be a new head or torso to admire that 
Florence was working at. Canadian sculp- 
ture was not neglected. The Gallery ex- 


pressed the most practical appreciation 
of the Loring-Wyles, of Walter Allward, 
Emanuel Hahn and Elizabeth Wyn Wood 
very early in their careers. Frances wrote 
of Eric in 1939: “Art in.Canada has lost 
its greatest champion. It would have had 
a hard struggle without his courage and 
help.” 

The British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley in 1924 was the first important 
occasion when a representative group of 
Canadian painting was seen outside the 
Dominion. The manager of the British 
Empire Exhibition had suggested to the 
Canadian Government that the Board of 
Trustees of the National Gallery was an 
appropriate authority to take charge of 
the Canadian Section of Fine Arts. This 
Was not too easy a task as the controversy 
between the academic and the rebel 
painters was about at its height. The first 
thing was to choose a representative and 
well-balanced jury. Franklin Brownell, 
F. S. Challener, Clarence Gagnon, Wyly 
Grier, R. S. Hewton, Arthur Lismer, 
Horatio Walker and Florence Wyle 
were asked to act and all accepted. They 
came to Ottawa for the judging and as 
I remember it the whole thing went off 
without a hitch, there was a spirit of 
good fellowship and fair play which 
resulted in a group of paintings and 
sculpture typical of current art in Canada. 

When the exhibition opened in Wem- 
bley, there came the crucial test—press 
day. I shall never forget how we waited 
in the Canadian Galleries and how splen- 
did we felt they looked. Lawren Harris’ 
“Shacks”, Walker’s “Oxen Drinking”, 
Lismer’s “September Gale”, Brownell’s 
“Beach, St. Kitt’s” and Jefferys’ “Western 
Sunlight” were there and many more. 
There was colour, force, individual at- 
tack and deep sincerity. We waited. The 
art critics, thirty or more of them, had 
seen the British rooms hung with pic- 
tures they knew so well and had written 
about so often. They had seen contribu- 
tions from India, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa, and finally, looking 
more than a little bored they trooped 
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silently in and looked around our gal- 
leries. You almost heard the gasp of sur- 
prise; note books and pencils came out. 
There was a buzz of conversation. Here 
was something new. We were inundated 
with questions. Was Canada like this? 
Could shadows on snow possibly be as 
blue as Albert Robinson had painted 
them? Surely MacDonald had exagger- 
ated the reds and yellows of autumn? 
Who were all these painters and why 
had their work never been seen before? 
The show was a success; we knew it. 
No need to wait for the evening papers. 
And so it proved. The critics were un- 
stinted in their praise. | doubt whether 
any other exhibition gave Eric quite the 
happiness of that one. He had nursed it 
along with such care; he was so keen for 
Canada’s art to take its rightful place. 
In 1925 the triumph of the previous 
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year was repeated by an entirely new 
Canadian show. No other Dominion was 
able to do this. Other triumphs followed 
until it could fairly be said that Canada 
had earned and won her own niche in 
the artistic structure. In 1927 the Na- 
tional Gallery was invited to arrange ' 
and send an exhibition to the Musée du 
Jeu de Paume in Paris. The invitation of 
the French Government suggested that 
the exhibition include retrospective col- 
lections of two of Canada’s outstanding 
painters, Tom Thomson and J. W. 
Morrice, and the Trustees decided to 
build the main part of the exhibition 
from the best of the two Wembley 
shows. Inevitably new problems were in- 
volved. This time it was Clarence and 
Lucile Gagnon who helped Eric solve 
them for they had been living in Paris 
for many years and knew the ropes. 
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French critics voiced their approval of 
the exhibition. Le Figaro commenting 
that it was unusual for foreign exhibi- 
tions to hold any surprises for Parisians, 
went on to say, “Therefore it is with 
some astonishment that we make our first 
acquaintance with the Canadian school 
of painting, and the astonishment is far 
from being unmixed with pleasure”. 
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Thiebault-Sisson in Le Temps wrote, 
“This painting, still so youthful, has a 
very distinct originality of character, for 
it comes direct from the soil and the 
people,” while Le Petit Parisien spoke of 
“the young and ardent Canadian school.” 
Year by year there was a growing 
appreciation of the Gallery’s activities 
and increased public interest. The turn- 
Continued on page 32 


Px of the pleasure which the arts 
of French Canada have afforded me 
is a pleasure of discovery. The French 
Canadians were, as every one knows, the 
founders of Detroit and for a century 
the city’s inhabitants were predominantly 
French. Yet all traces of Detroit’s French 
Canadian period have been obliterated 
except a few place names. In 1805 a great 
fire destroyed all but one house of the 
eighteenth century village. The rise of 
the automobile industry a hundred years 
later produced changes almost as de- 
vastating in their effect upon the nine- 
teenth century city. As a result no city 
in North America of its age (it was 
founded in 1702) shows so little evidence 
of its past as Detroit. It is today a city 
entirely of the twentieth century, with 
almost no traces of an earlier existence. 

When I became curious to know what 
the French period of Detroit had been, 
it was necessary to follow down the 
Great Lakes waterway to discover it. It 
was not merely that not one building of 
the French Canadian period had survived 
in the city, and not one work of art or 
craftsmanship had found its way into 
our museum collection. It was necessary, 
for me at least (and I do not believe I 
was much more ignorant than most of 
my colleagues in the United States), to 
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ask the question: Was there a French 
art on the St. Lawrence corresponding 
to the rich colonial art of the Spanish 
America? If such an art existed (as it 
seemed it must) what was its achieve- 
ment? Was it of important quality or 
merely a local school? Was it wholly 
provincial French or had it achieved a 
Canadian character of its own? If it 
seems absurd to you in Canada to ask 
such questions, I can assure that it is a 
natural question to ask, in the total 
absence of French Canadian works of 
art or publications to be met with com- 
monly south of the border. A series of 
excellent exhibitions have made Cana- 
dian painting well known in the United 
States but the other arts of Canada are 
terra incognita to the ordinary American 
student. 

A little search in the publications of 
Canadian scholars showed that French 
Canada had its own tradition of art going 
back to the seventeenth century. But 
the arts of those centuries cannot be 
studied in photographs. The baroque 
and rococo periods of art are like the 
middle ages in that architecture, painting, 
sculpture and all the other media form an 
artistic whole. One has to see churches, 
palaces or towns, and experience the 
scale, colour and sustained effect of these 
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A sculpture in wood of the Virgin and 
Child. Montreal School, eighteenth cen- 
tury 

Collection: Art Gallery of Toronto 

ensembles to form any sort of valid 
opinion. 

The compensation for such ignorance 
was the pleasure of exploring a very 
interesting school of art. It is tragic how 
few churches of the old period remain 
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unaltered in Quebec but there are enough 
to form a touchstone of the school. The 
church of Neuville, for example, or the 
chapels of the Ursulines or the Hotel- 
Dieu at Quebec, remind one of eighteenth 
century churches in Europe; they share 
the basic ideas of style which pervaded 
a whole period of art; yet they had a 
fresh character of their own. Part of their 
character arose from the distinctive Cana- 
dian technique of building and decorat- 
ing. The use of wood carving applied to 
the panelling, instead of the stucco and 
stone ornamentation of continental 
churches, produced new effects. The de- 
signers, too, had not only learned from 
French traditions but contributed some- 
thing of their own that was not always 
easy to localize at first glance but which 
gave their work a distinct Canadian char- 
acter. Within this larger effect were 
many things of great interest. In the 
United States we had excellent painting 
from very early in our history but sculp- 
ture developed slowly and late. In Can- 
ada a vigorous school of wood sculpture 
began very early and had a long develop- 
ment for which there is no parallel on 
this continent. There remains much work 
for Canadian students to do in studying 
church records and making careful ana- 
lyses of style before the story of French 
Canadian sculpture will be known in full 
detail. But the artistic quality is very 
interesting. I discovered the very hand- 
some school of embroidery with the 
extraordinary personal talent of Jeanne 
Le Ber only the apex of a rich tradition. 
I found beautiful silver, weaving, metal 
work, furniture with a delightful charac- 
ter all its own; and finally a range from 
highly skilled art to rustic folk art and 
even beyond into the work of Indian 
craftsmen under French influence, which 
offers great variety of effect. In short, I 
found an art which was not only of 
interest to us in Detroit as the back- 
ground for a forgotten century of our 
history, but an important part of the 
artistic heritage of America. The exhibi- 
tion of “The Arts of French Canada” 
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is the twenty-seventh in a series of loan 
exhibitions held at Detroit, which in- 
cludes exhibits of Titian, Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Hals, Italian Sculpture, 
Buddhist Art, and Two Thousand Years 
of Silk Weaving; it will, I think, take an 
honourable place in that series. 

One thing which impressed me par- 
ticularly was that the arts of French 
Canada have a distinctive flavour. They 
are not quite like the French arts to 
which they are most nearly related and 


they are very different from the much 
more widely known Spanish colonia: 
art of Latin America. Spanish art hac 
always a passionate and dramatic char- 
acter. French Canadian art had a native 
elegance and restraint which pervaded 
even its most rustic aspects on the 


frontier where the habitants’ work 
merged into the arts of the Indians. 
There was a delicacy of feeling, a douce 
and refined character, which is distinc- 
tive. 


AN ARTIST WITH EXERCISE MUSKOX 


BY ROBERT BRUCE 
LYING north from Winnipeg to Hud- 


F son Bay, you see Manitoba as a 
solid mass of trees broken only by re- 
vealing lakes or rivers. As you near 
Churchill the land gradually becomes 
barren until, only two miles from the 
town, the limit of trees is crossed. The 
town, icebound for so many months of 
the year, is disappointing, with none of 
the atmosphere of a seaport. Except for 
the towering concrete grain elevators 
and the loading docks which dominate 
it, Churchill is a straggling collection of 
small frame buildings, in winter half 
hidden in the immense drifts of snow 
which have swirled around or over 
everything. The military camp, which 
is four miles south of the town, has been 
built, happily for an artist, within the 
tree line and though these last outposts 
of trees are a stunted lot they do save 
the aspect of the camp from the 
monotony of granite boulders and 
frozen muskeg. 

The overwhelming feature of life in 
this part of the north is the wind, the 
terrible death-dealing Arctic wind, blow- 
ing always out of the north-west until 
the whole terrain has become one gigan- 
tic weather-vane pointing its effect, the 
snowdrifts with their millions of prows 
breasting its fury and the trees, with 
their branches able to grow only on the 


sheltered side, feathering out as a tail. 
This wind is the master designer here, 
carving the snowdrifts into weird and 
wonderful shapes, piling the snow on 
the gnarled struggling trees, cutting it 
away, achieving forms so grotesque they 
writhe in agony before one’s very eyes. 
The sun’s daily journey in this coun- 
try is a sight of which I was most aware. 
[ felt myself on the edge of the world 
watching it rise, describe its incredibly 
short shallow arc and sink in a few short 
hours. This low passage of the sun gives 
a feeling to the light that is new and 
confusing but wonderfully interesting. 
It seems to strike from below eye level 
rather than above, throwing the tops of 
objects into shade and the sides and 
undersides into bright relief. The sunsets 
are breathtaking, not in themselves but 
in their momentary effect on the cold 
grays, blues and whites of the snow. 
Then the whole land is flushed with 
vivid reds and pinks so pretty that to me 
at least it was actually embarrassing. 
Since I had never contemplated the 
idea of sketching outdoors in thirty-five 
to forty-five below zero weather I was 
agreeably surprised to find that it was 
possible to remain outside working for as 
long as an hour at a time. Later, after 
becoming acclimatized, the periods 
lengthened to four hours. Of course 


more time was spent in keeping up cir- 
culation than in actual sketching but it 
was more than worth the effort. It was 
exciting but frustrating because so many 
wonderful shapes made one want to sit 
down and make large studies of the form 
and design. It seemed to call for Fitz- 
Gerald and his power to exploit semi- 
abstract shapes or Panton and his love 
of rhythmic design. But one had to be 
content with many simple pencil notes 
and hope that the memory would work 
to the full when called upon. 

Naturally the Army does not send 
artists to the far north to draw trees and 
snowdrifts. The Army, with Air Force 
help, was preparing for Exercise Muskox, 
a three-thousand mile trek across the 
top of the continent, and I was expected 
to concentrate on the human effort con- 
tained in the expedition. There was much 
of interest for a figure painter as the 
personnel took on heavy, bulky, un- 
military appearance in their many layers 
of Arctic clothing, and of especial inter- 
est to one who is not averse to slight 
exaggeration. 

It was the job of the Army Air Supply 
Unit to weigh, pack and lash with para- 
chutes all rations, supplies and fuel and 
then drop them at advance points along 
the route or to the moving ao In the 
air supply hangar, husky paratroops 
wrestled with half-ton drums of fuel oil 


and equally heavy bundles of rations 
and machine-parts. This indoor work 
was interesting and comfortable and con- 
trasted sharply with the intense cold I 
experienced while sketching at the air- 
port. The big doors of the plane would 
be thrown open while the supplies were 
stowed and lashed in the Dakota trans- 
port. Once the plane was loaded, doors 
closed and we were under way, the tem- 
perature rose a few degrees. There were 
interesting compositions of the plane’s 
interior crowded with the crew and gas 
drums to keep me well occupied during 
the two-hour trip but the main object 
was to make sketches of the actual 
dropping of the supplies. 

And now, with a warning from the 
pilot, a dozen drums and two cartons 
are unleashed, eased down the conveyor 
to the open door, static lines are hooked 
from chutes to the cable overhead and 
the crew waits tensely for the signal. 
Finally the red light flashes on and four 
men go into action, shouting, shoving, 
pulling and cursing. A fast stream of 
drums shoots out the door and is gone! 
The whole action has taken eight sec- 
onds! All I can see are a few unintelli- 
gible pencil scribblings in a smudgy 
sketchbook. The plane banks back over 
the drop area with the crew hanging out 
the open door to see that their cargo is 
strung out in a long line on the snow 
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below. Mounted policemen and Eskimos 
are already chasing the heavy drums 
being pulled over the snow by the bil- 
lowing parachutes. Needless to say it 
took many such trips, including the 
cold dull return flights, to gather all the 
material I desired. 

The most fortunate part of the entire 
journey was being marooned for ten 
days in an Eskimo settlement on the 
barren coast of Hudson Bay, north of 
Churchill. An R.C.A.F. Norseman set 
me down at Eskimo Point intending to 
return for me in two days. Fifty below 
zero weather with snow blowing at 
fifty miles an hour delayed the plane’s 
return for ten days. Ches Russell, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company factor, showed 
a perfect example of northern hospitality 
that was enjoyable and enlightening. As 
if prearranged for my benefit, two white 
trappers blew in on their semi-annual 
visits to the post and were forced to wait 
out the storm. All three men had put in 
twenty-five years in the north and had 
many wonderful stories to tell. 


During the short slack summer, Es- 
kimo Point has a population of about 
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three hundred natives but with the com- 
ing of autumn they migrate inland, hunt- 
ing caribou and fox, and then out onto 
the ice floes for seal and fish. While I was 
there many natives drove into the post 
to trade foxes for supplies and headed 
back into the storm, but only half a 
dozen families had set up any permanent 
winter residence. These families offered 
many good types for sketching, from a 
week-old baby to a grandmother blind 
and helpless but still able to enjoy the 
social life of the settlement and keep 
her pipe going. Although the weather ' 
was impossible, the igloos gave shelter 
and sufhicient warmth to allow sketching 
with fountain pen. The Eskimos were 
very hospitable and genuinely friendly 
and they acted as if an awkward artist 
squatting on a caribou carcass staring at 
them and making what were to them 
hilariously funny drawings was an 
everyday occurrence. 

I could find no corroboration for the 
cartoonist’s conception of the Eskimo 
igloo, showing half a sphere and tunnel 
entrance. In fact they are built in many 
shapes and sizes, though the construc- 
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tion is always based on a circular founda- 
tion, the snow blocks fitting together in 
a gentle spiral until the do.ne is com- 
pleted with a key block. While sketching 
the various stages of a two-family five- 
room igloo under construction, I was 
amused by the sight nearby of many 
natives going in and out of a hole in a 
large snowdrift, because they resembled 
so easily ants running in and out of their 
holes in a lawn. Upon investigation I 
found down in this hole a porch, two 
storerooms, and a large living room. A 
family had been living there for some 
months and the drifting snow had com- 
pletely covered their home. The new 
igloo I was sketching soon lost its 
smooth spherical shape as the women 
and children chopped snow up fine and 
threw it on the walls, where it filled the 
cracks and froze hard in the wind. 


Father Dionne, the heavily bearded, 
fur-clad missionary who has spent much 
of his time living with the Eskimos in 
their snowhouses, was very helpful in 
explaining native characteristics and in 
providing me with another place to 
sketch. His mission boasted a warm 
common room where his followers and 
their friends met to shoot pool, work 
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jigsaw puzzles, pore over magazines and 
play French hillbilly records on a bat- 
tered old gramophone. Around the 
settlement the Eskimos wear only a 
caribou inner parka, its hair next to their 
skin, so consequently they cannot shed 
any clothing on entering a warm place. 
The caribou skin itself emits a penetrat- 
ing sickly sweet smell and this added to 
the body odour of a great meat-eating 
people who live beyond the influence of 
the “soap opera” and who have the habit 
of wiping their bloody, fishy or greasy 
hands on their furs, results in an odour 
which constituted my one objection to 
the room as a studio. 


These primitive people are far from 
simple and, in spite of living under the 
most difficult conditions, are considered 
the happiest people in the world. Their 
houses, clothes, implements, weapons and 
means of transportation are full of pat- 
tern and sound functional design that 


offers a great deal to the painter or 


sculptor. I saw only enough to whet my 
appetite and create a desire to make a 
more comprehensive study of a people 
and a part of Canada about which much 
has been written but little painted. 
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ure International Book Fair held 
"hae in Mexico City is related 
to the vigorous and popular campaign 
against illiteracy which has been begun 
by the Mexican government. In a note 
written to the editors of Canadian Art 
concerning this year’s fair held during 
June and to which Canada contributed, 
Lorenzo Favela, the editor of Arquitec- 
tura y lo démas comments on the design 
of the pavilions. 

“The general lay-out of. the Fair was 
ugly and shoddy,” ‘he writes, but he adds, 
“Those versed in their aesthetic ABC’s 
will have noticed that now and then the 
depressing pattern was interrupted by 
the appearance of some work that stood 
out from the rest, such as the Canadian 
pavilion, followed by that of France, 
and the kiosk of the United States, which 
by chance hit the mark successfully, as it 
was dedicated to children.” 


“Aiming to be far more than a ‘Book 
Stand’ the Canadian pavilion,” adds Senor 
Favela, “contained within its small area 
an exhibition which gave the Mexican 
visitor a more or less complete picture 
of life in Canada today. In addition to 
the books displayed, either in special 
cases or on shelves, there was a series of 
panels depicting by text and photographs 
activities in various parts of the country 
—all types of people, at work or play or 
study. These panels were supplemented 
by a booth describing the activities of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
which can provide a direct link between 
Canada and Mexico. The centre of the 
pavilion took the form of an irregularly 
shaped core which contained the infor- 
mation desk, and a large photographic 
mural of tourist attractions. 


“Since the building was designed and 
built in Ottawa, and shipped to Mexico 
by truck, a light form of construction 
based on a simple modular system was 
adopted by the architect. As composi- 
tion and construction are aspects of the 
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same problem, the form used—that of a 
rectangle—was the simple and direct 
expression of the plywood panels em- 
ployed. By removing certain panels and 
substituting glass wherever light was 
needed, and by painting the remaining 
panels, a true building form resulted 
which still retained the characteristics 
of an exhibition pavilion. The Mondrian 
relationship of primary colours used in 
painting the panels was quite in harmony 
with the vivacity and gaiety of the Fair 
itself.” 


Commenting on the books shown, both 
Mexican and foreign, and this comment 
applies with force to many of the Cana- 
dian books which were on display there, 
Senor Favel concludes: 


“In connection with the exhibition and 
the government’s campaign against illi- 
teracy, an equally urgent need is for a 
better understanding of the aethestic 
ABC’s (la alfabetizacion plastica) which 
would direct the enthusiasm of today, 
which is reserved for the names of 
authors and the titles of books, to go 
beyond, to take account of the appear- 
ance of the books. This might force 
editors to think of producing well made 
and beautifully designed books instead 
of the overwhelming amount and variety 
of ugliness which ruins the eye while 
trying to instruct the brain.” 


The architect for this pavilion was a 
young Canadian, Arnold Wasson-Tucker, 
a graduate of the school of architecture, 
University of Manitoba. Assigned this 
project by the Exhibition Commission, 
Ottawa, he also assisted the National 
Film Board in designing the bookstands 
and lay-out for the interior of the build- 
ing. The undertaking was a co-operative 
effort of various government organiza- 
tions, the CBC and Canadian book pub- 
lishers. The pavilion has now been pre- 
sented by Canada to the Federal District 
of Mexico and is being re-erected on a 
permanent site in that city. 
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CANADIAN ART. CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENT 


a painting by Mary Rawson, age 11, 
of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


Child art, because of its fresh, uninhibited 
approach to visual phenomena, is often 
much admired. It was, however, left to the 
Saskatchewan Department of Education to 
be the first to give a paid commission to 
a child to do a cover design, in its own 
way, for a publication. The booklet in 
question was Young Saskatchewan Listens, 
a description of school broadcast pro- 
grammes, and for her design, Mary Rawson 
chose the subject of a children’s choir. 
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Arno_p Wasson-Tucker. Fagade and elevation for a Canadian exhibition pavilion, erected in 
Mexico City, June, 1946. 
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THE MASSEY COLLECTION 


BY ERIC NEWTON 


This collection of modern British painting has now been presented to Canada by the 


Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C.H., as a gift to the National Gallery. The paintings 
are now on display in Ottawa. 


HEN, last April, Mr. Bevin re- 

WV opened the Tate Gallery, after 
an interval of six years, the enormous 
crowd that had gathered for the occasion 
had plenty to look at. For the Franco- 
philes there were Cézanne water-colours 
and recent paintings by Braque and 
Rouault: for people in search of old 
favourites there were selections from the 
Tate Gallery’s own possessions: and there 
was the Massey Collection of modern 
British painting. 

In many ways the Massey Collection 
was the most significant of them all. 
One looked at it with keener eyes be- 
cause one knew it was soon to leave 
England: and one looked at it with more 
critical eyes when one remembered that 
it was going to give Canada a standard 
whereby to judge British twentieth- 
century painting. It was rather like say- 
ing goodbye to an ambassador setting off 
for his new assignment. One was sorry 
to lose him: one hoped he would be just 
the right man for the job: and one won- 
dered whether the strangers among whom 
he was going to settle would understand 
him and realize his sterling qualities. 

In writing about the Massey Collec- 
tion these three attitudes of mind keep 
alternating. Firstly, my attitude to it on 
its own merits as an exhibition: secondly, 
my estimate of it as a representative cross- 
section of what is best in the British art 
of our own time: and finally, my attempt 
to see it through Canadian eyes. This 
last is important for an export often looks 
strangely different when it arrives at its 
destination and is seen in a new context. 
But having a certain amount of experi- 
ence of what the Canadian context con- 
sists of, I can imagine how different these 
British pictures will look against their 
new Canadian background, to eyes at- 


tuned to the harder, more colourful 
Canadian scene and to the extremely un- 
British art it has produced. 


Before describing the exhibition in 
detail, one short generalization must be 
made. This is a personal collection. It 
reflects not merely certain tendencies in 
modern British painting, but also the taste 
of the man who, over a period of years, 
selected each picture, not because it was 
a good specimen of this or that tendency, 
but for the much more sensible and com- 
pelling reason that he liked it. Vincent 
Massey’s knowledge of British painting 
is profound and his eye for quality is 
sensitive, but he would not be human if 
he did not allow his enthusiasms to dic- 
tate preferences. I share almost, but not 
quite all of his preferences, and I would 
be a bad critic if I pretended to agree 
with every choice he has made and did 
not point to one or two gaps which, in 
my opinion, need filling. 

Here are seventy-five pictures by 
thirty-four artists, some represented by 
one, others by as many as eight pictures. 
It is significant of Mr. Massey’s broad 
sympathies that the painters most fully 
represented are Augustus John and Paul 
Nash. No one could be more English 
than Paul Nash, and incidentally, no one 
could be less Canadian. His recent death 
robbed us of one of the greatest of our 
poet-painters. He was in the line of 
Blake, Palmer and Turner, who have no 
counterparts elsewhere. He depended, 
not on his physical eye, but on his inner 
eye. Sometimes what he painted took 
on the aspect of a dream, and sometimes 
of a poetic dramatization. Even the aero- 
planes he painted, as official war-artist, of 
which there are four in the exhibition, 
are the work of a poet. It is not the 
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machine but the flying dragon, slain or 
triumphant, that he sees. 

John is a poet too, but of a different 
kind. His eye, instead of seeing the sym- 
bol below the surface, rejoices in the 
excitement of the surface itself. He can 
romanticise it, as in ‘Equihen Fisher Girl’ 
or turn. it into a piece of sheer bravura 
painting, as in his portraits. But whatever 
he does, he is a superb draughtsman and 
a fluent painter. Paul Nash was neither. 
Nor did he ever wish to be. 

The rest of the painters here repre- 
sented can either be grouped together 
under rough and ready labels, or singled 
out as independents. Thus, Sickert and 
Steer are an important pair, because, fifty 
years ago, they had thoroughly digested 
French impressionism and had _trans- 
planted it into English soil, where it 


began to produce a sturdy, native growth. 
Sickert’s masterly simplifications and his 
unerring sense of tone values are seen in 
three well chosen works. His pictures are 
rarely spectacular, and one only realizes 
what a master he was when his followers 
try—and invariably fail—to imitate his 
quiet subtleties. I admit that Lord 
Methuen’s ‘View of the Thames’ is an 
exception to this rule. 


Steer was more eclectic, for he grafted 
in to the impressionist mastery of the 
envelope of light and air, some of Con- 
stable’s breeziness, and some of Turner’s 
vision. He, too, is inimitable, though 
many have attempted to imitate him. 
Victor Pasmore, prominent the 
“Euston Road School” is a lineal descen- 
dant of Sickert, and, through him of 
Whistler, though more delicate and in 
some ways more sensitive than either. 
Sir William Nicholson, too, is a veteran 
member of the family, with his exquisite 
taste, his extraordinary refinement of 
colour and his rather ninetyish decor- 
ative sense. 


In the opposite camp are Tristram 
Hillier and Edward Wadsworth, who 
banish atmosvhere and delicacies and 
concentrate on harsh, but carefully or- 
ganized fact. Their virtues need no 
explanation. 

Matthew Smith is a solitary giant, and 
Mr. Massey has chosen his five examples 
well. Two figure pictures, two still-lifes 
and one landscape give exactly the right 
notion of his range. And yet, in one 
sense, it would be difficult to make a 
bad choice of his work, for the richness, 
the glow, the opulence, the sense of a 
full orchestra playing a difficult passage 
with ease, is almost always there. What 
does vary is the shape of the tune he 
plays. Often his tunes are unshapely, 
but none of the five Matthew Smiths in 
the Massey Collection are open to this 
objection. 

The last major figure is Stanley Spen- 
cer, and here I cannot agree with Mr. 
Massey’s choice. Spencer’s paintings are 
sharply divided into two kinds, though 
some of the best of them are on the 
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borderline between the two. When his 
deeper religious or human emotions are 
touched, no one can be more intensely 
or sincerely moving than Spencer. When 
he turns himself into a machine for re- 
producing in meticulous detail the visible 
world, no one could be drier or colder. 
Admittedly his imaginative works are 
rare and, alas, are becoming rarer. But 
the two portraits and the two landscapes 
here shown give little idea of the quality 
on which Spencer’s reputation will ulti- 
mately rest. The balance of the exhibition, 
considered as a representative cross- 
section of British art, would, perhaps, 
have been better if, for two of the Spen- 
cers had been substituted another of 
Graham Sutherland’s tragic primeval 
landscapes and .another landscape by 
John Piper, though the “House of Com- 
mons, 1941”, is admirable. 

But it is foolish to point out that this 
exhibition is an index of a distinguished 
collector’s taste, then to complain that 
his taste is not identical with one’s own. 


I would rather conclude this article 
by praising one of its quietest and loveli- 
est pictures, “Thelma” by Edward Le 
Bas. True, it would never have been 
painted if its author had never studied 
Bonnard and Renoir, but it is more 
human than Bonnard and more serene 
than Renoir. It is essentially a picture by 
a disciple, but it is a little masterpiece 
nonetheless. 

I imagine that after the harsh strength 
and vigour of the Group of Seven, the 
exhibition as a whole will look a little 
mild, a little soft at the edges and timid 
in colour. We in England aren’t used to 
the vivid clarity of Canada. On the 
other hand, I believe we are more re- 
flective and contemplative and, for that 
reason, perhaps rather more poetical and 
rather richer in emotional overtones. | 
believe that British art doesn’t yield up 
all its secrets at first sight. You have to 
know it before you understand it. In 
that respect it resembles the British 


people. 


THE ART CENTRE 
A PLOURISHING PLANT 


BY NORAH McCULLOUGH 


HE development in Canada of the 
"ha centre movement owes much to 
Arthur Lismer. When he was still Assist- 
ant Principal of the Ontario College of 
Art and newly embarked on the educa- 
tional scheme at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto, I remember his saying in refer- 
ence to his Saturday class of Juniors at 
the College, “If we can get work like 
this from children of twelve to sixteen 
years of age, what could we not get from 
those of six, of four, of two years? We 
are going to find out!” 

And in the course of the next ten years 
those who worked with him did find out 
a great deal about child expression and 
child nature. The Art Centre, which is 


‘still an active branch of the Art Gallery 


of Toronto, was Lismer’s idea too. Not 


only would the expression of children 
be explored at various age levels but all 
kinds of children, black, white or yellow, 
poor or rich, bright or dull, would be 
given the opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. Such was the work undertaken and 
which continues at the original Canadian 
Art Centre in the old house at 4 Grange 
Road. 

This is now immediate past history 
and fairly well known to Canadians. 
The transplanting of Lismer’s method 
to strange or remote parts of the world 
is possibly of more current interest. For 
instance, in Africa some new forms in 
art education have taken shape during 
the war years. Arthur Lismer was there 
in the 30's, the last time working exten- 
sively over the Union and in some of 
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These paintings by young Bantu 
students, not children, represent 
first attempts at personal expres- 
sion in painting which clearly 
demonstrate the native gift for 
pattern making. The paintings 
aere done at the Kilnerton Arts 
and Crafts Centre, opened at a 
‘mission near Pretoria eighteen 
mouths ago. The work is directed 
by Christaan Truter, formerly a 
wember of the Pretoria Art 
Centre staff. 
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the British native territories adjacent to 
South Africa, eventually going on to 
the antipodes. Lismer sent me in 1938 to 
carry on this work by means of a 
Carnegie grant. 

On arrival in the Union, I found it 
was first necessary to adapt what I knew 
to the new conditions. In Pretoria, the 
Centre was created in a sort of aesthetic 
vacuum. Fortunately, I had a most will- 
ing committee of parents, teachers and 
both Transvaal and Union Education 
officials. Paint was used lavishly to freshen 
the aspect of the place and much time 
at unreasonable hours was given to invest 
the setting with something like a suitable 
atmosphere. It was essential that Pretoria 
children would enjoy the environment 
and be ready to accept a stranger speak- 
ing, to their ears, in an affected accent. 
To my dismay I found that about eighty 
per cent of my Pretoria children spoke 
mostly Afrikaans, or the South African 
form of Dutch. But in aesthetic matters 
we found a common language that trans- 
cended such difficulties and we set to 
and worked at high production pitch. 


Pretoria was evidently as happy as I 
over the quality of the children’s cre- 
ations for in 1941 a fine new building, 
designed as a gift by a distinguished 
local architect, was opened by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Transvaal. This centre 
is now to be greatly enlarged by means 
of an impressive grant from the Ad- 
ministration, so that it will function in 
many different ways for the entire Euro- 
pean Community of the Union. It is the 
intention to extend its services far out 
into the backveld by means of travelling 
exhibitions, lectures, puppet and dramatic 
productions. So Pretoria has established 
one kind of centre which is rapidly 
assuming wide-spread proportions. 

The next Centre opened under the 
auspices of official education in the Cape 
Province. Again a make-shift setting was 
provided but one of romantic tradition 
in a lovely suburb of Cape Town. The 
original Rustenburghuis had been a man- 
sion built by the first Governor of the 
Cape, Jan van Riebeeck, well before 


1700, to serve the Dutch East India 
Company. After many years of vicissi- 
tude the dilapidated structure had been 
proclaimed a National Monument, to be 
revered and eventually restored. At this 
point in its history it also became the 
Art Centre and restoration was hopefully 


awaited. 


This Centre, known by the name of 
the late Administrator of the Cape Pro- 
vince, Frank Joubert, who granted the 
funds for its rebuilding and work, has a 
unique feature, a year’s special art course 
for teachers. It is an intensive course in 
design, weaving, pottery, painting and 
drawing and also in marionette produc- 
tion. In addition they are taught a crea- 
tive method of art teaching, practised in 
the Centre every day with children who 
come from most of. Cape Town’s Euro- 
pean schools. Much is expected of these 
young teachers, a small but enthusiastic 
number. Throughout the Union few 
teachers have any opportunity for a 
rounded, practical course in art such as 
this. It is hoped that the course will 
eventually reduce the gap that now exists 
between the urgent need for such trained 
personnel and those few available with 
sufficient qualification. 


Further evidence of the Cape Depart- 
ment’s goodwill towards the art centre 
movement is to be found at Worcester, 
a large farming community ninety miles 
north of Cape Town. A fine cultural 
tradition had already been established 
there by the gentle Afrikaans artist, old 
Hugo Naudé. When he died a few years 
ago, the trustees of his estate found the 
means to set aside his house and studio 
as a permanent memorial where a worthy 
collection of his work could always be 
seen. And so the nucleus of another art 
centre was formed, bearing his name. 
Worcester’s children will continue to 
make of it a living memorial to Hugo 
Naudé. 

The Cape Education Department 
maintain the staff of two people at 
Worcester and supply all the equipment 
and materials. Because of its dual spon- 
sorship, Hugo Naudé Art Centre more 
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closely approximates on a small scale, 
the functioning of the one in Pretoria, 
serving both children and the adult 
community. Its little hall was recently 
opened and has already been used for 
many demonstrations, music and lectures 
and has a stage to provide for plays and 
marionette productions. The problem of 
a director who had had a broad art 
education was met in the person of a 
gifted painter from Vienna, who was also 
an accomplished architect of Le Cor- 
busier’s school. As a child he had been 
one of Franz Cizek’s pupils. His assistant 
is a young woman whose guidance at 
the Centre has been a source of inspiration 
to every child in Worcester, where she 
herself was born. 


So far, my account deals only with 
certain centres which serve the Euro- 
pean or white people of the Union. Here 
in Canada it is difficult to understand the 
rigidity of colour barriers as they exist 
in South Africa. The red Indian ceased 
to threaten our frontiers so long ago we 
forget that the Bantu or native African 
was still bitterly contending against the 
penetration of the white man within 
living memory. Much as the colour bar 
is to be deplored, the fact is that the art 
centre movement was chiefly instigated 
in Africa to improve the education of 
European children. However, despite 
prejudice, it was possible to make a little 
headway amongst the Bantu by visits to 
Bantu mission schools where demonstra- 
tions and other help were given. It was 
found that with some native teachers the 
idea of free-expression caught on well. 
Whereas with others, there was sus- 
picion of so natural a thing, so un-adult 
like in the finished product. This is 
equally true of many European teachers. 


At Heraldtown, a large mission in the 
Eastern Province, the creative work pro- 
ceeds in a small classroom inevitably 
spilling out into the open. To my eyes 
this cramped place seemed a hopeless 
setting for a class in art to be held. But 
I found that the picaninns, used to living 
in mud huts devoid of furniture, had a 
natural gift for overcoming the spatial 


problem. They swivelled on their heels, 
each one taking but a tiny portion suffi- 
cient only for balance, the remaining 
floor space being used for their big 
papers. These particular natives, the 
Xhosa, have only one word for the col- 
ours blue and green. In the children’s 
paintings, it was indeed noticeable that 
vegetation was as often blue as green, 
an interesting point for investigation. 
The native children’s work was, (as in 
the northern Transvaal amongst quite 
different people), linear in treatment, 
like that of our young children. Very 
little scientific data has been gathered 
in regard to the Bantu response to Euro- 
pean art materials. It is impossible as yet 
to make any positive comparisons of 
their work with that of white children. 
The principal of Heraldtown is deter- 
mined that this effort continue so in time 
some valuable social information may be 
gleaned about these people. His present 
art teacher was trained in the art course 
at the Frank Joubert Art Centre, Cape 
Town. 


For the first time, education became 
compulsory for the Cape Coloured people 
about a year ago. The Cape Coloured 
has no cultural connection with the 
Bantu, or native black race of southern 
Africa. They originally stemmed from 
unions of early colonists, soldiers and 
sailors with the Malay slaves brought 
from Batavia by the Dutch East India 
Company. These slaves were domestic 
help or skilled artisans, the latter having 
done much of the construction of the old 
Cape buildings. In the course of time, on 
the fringes of the Colony, the Coloureds 
acquired a strain of Hottentot, a people 
now extinct. The farther from Cape 
Town, the more obvious are the Hot- 
tentot physical characteristics and the 
more humble the mode of life. In the 
towns the Coloured group live for the 
most part like any poor working class 
and every type may be found, from the 
handsome dark Malay to those indis- 
tinguishable from white people. The 
Cape Coloured is said to lack the natural 
dignity of the kraal native. Being slum 
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dwellers, they have, naturally, taken on 
the universal characteristics of all those 
who have to contend fiercely with pov- 
erty, illness, lack of opportunity. 

There are some fortunate young men 
and women of the Coloured group who 
have become teachers. For some time 
certain of them have desired an art 
centre and at last, not content to wait 
for official action, have started one of 
their own at St. Philip’s school, an Eng- 
lish Church mission school, state-aided. 
Here an ardent quota of bright young 
people are giving their time on a volun- 
tary basis three nights a week for their 
own people. Three hundred children are 
gathered up from the gutters of their 
ugly environment to spend a few hours 
in painting, drawing, modelling, singing, 
dancing and in organized games. The 
number represents only a very small 
proportion of the neglected children of 
the Cape Coloured people. Many, many 
more such centres are needed to serve 
the educational and social need. The 
initiative in this case has come from 
themselves. The principal, a Coloured 
man, has exposed the irresponsibility of 
the European by a practical demonstra- 
tion of what is needed and what can be 
done. The Frank Joubert Art Centre 


Frank Joubert Art Centre, 
Rondebosch 


The original building, known 
as Rustenburghuis, dates back 
to the seventeenth century. The 
facade is early Dutch colonial 


has been able to help only in small ways, 
by advice, by a small donation earned 
through the Centre marionette shows to 
eke out a similar gift from the local 
Rotarians, and by holding exhibitions of 
the work of various Coloured children 
to arouse sympathetic interest. 


In Canada, the term community centre 
is everywhere in use, its sense embracing 
innumerable activities, including creative 
art. It has been said that art centres can- 
not flourish inside an academic system. 
This has been disproved in the foregoing 
account. As in South Africa, the centre, 
whether strictly for art education or not, 
will have many variations because it is 
a creative thing in itself. The form may 
not be circumscribed but the Lismer 
tenets must be clung to through thick 
and thin, namely, that it is the child and 
his creative development that are of first 
importance. In the course of time the 
harvest of this work will be increased 
human capacity for the genuine things 
of life, sharpened sensibilities and creative 
participation in all communal affairs in- 
cluding politics. Then the Art Centre 
will no longer be relegated to hole-in- 
corner cultivation but have its place in 
the sun. 
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ERIC BROWN 


Continued from page 15 


stiles registering the year’s attendance 
touched the 55,000 mark in 1933 and five 
years later they were over 88,000. The 
catalogue too with its increased girth at 
each new edition told the story of ex- 
pansion. As early as 1925 groups of 
school children were shown the pictures 
on Saturday mornings and later on art 
classes were organized by Mabel May. 


While the acquisition of Canadian pic- 
tures was systematic and consistent it 
Was quite another story when it came to 
the purchase of the great European 
masters. They could be obtained only 
when some fine example was to be had 
at a price which made purchase possible. 
Here we were opportunists waiting our 
chance, but that made for all the more 
enthusiasm as slowly and often in most 
unforeseen ways the collection grew. To 
me it is a dream come true to walk 
around the third floor galleries and find 
there the pictures of Botticelli, Titian, 
Veronese, El Greco, Rubens and Rem- 
brandt. In the very early days we were 
so proud when we could boast one really 
great name, a portrait by Tintoretto. 


Our meeting with Emily Carr was a 
thing apart. Marius Barbeau. had _ told 
Eric of her work and when we went 
West in 1927 on a lecture tour we made 
a point of seeing her as soon as we 
reached Victoria. Emily showed us her 
hooked rugs and pottery with their fine 
Indian designs but said she had stopped 
painting because nobody understood her 
work. The sketches hanging on her walls 
were outstanding. Eric told her so and 
assured her that they would be appreci- 
ated in the East. Before our hour’s visit 
was over, Emily had decided to paint 
again and plans were underway to feature 
her work at an exhibition of West Coast 
Art at the Gallery. In a letter of sym- 
pathy she sent me in 1939 she wrote, “I 
feel that Canada has had a great loss and 
that individually I have suffered a deep 
personal one, for I loved and respected 
Mr. Brown very sincerely. I owe him 
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so much for I was overwhelmed with 
despair about my work when he came 
west and pulled me out and made nx 
start again. 


It was always a great satisfaction to 
Eric that the Gallery bought one of 
Tom Thomson’s pictures while he was 
still alive to enjoy this early recognition 
of his genius. Lawren Harris wrote to 
me of Eric in 1939, “His life has been a 
very fruitful and productive one for 
Canada and I am certain from my own 
companionship with him a beneficient 
one in all his human relations. He was 
one of the first to recognize the begin- 
nings of an art expression that was 
Canadian and his encouragement over 
the years was of immense value.” 


Eric always felt how much he owed 
to the Board of Trustees and particularly 
to its chairmen, Sir Edmund Walker, 
C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L., Dr. Francis 
Shepherd, and H. S. Southam, C.M.G. 
In the unpublished notes already quoted 
Eric wrote, “I have not dealt with the 
enormous help I have received from the 
Trustees .. . for which I am profoundly 
grateful, neither can I express my appre- 
ciation to the National Gallery staff and 
most particularly to my assistant (H. O. 
McCurry) for his unwearied help and 
unfailing wisdom and courage without 
which the work could not have been 
carried out.” 


The last exhibition Eric arranged was 
at the Tate Gallery in London in 1938, 


a retrospective survey of Canadian art. 


It proved to be the final scene in the 
Gallery’s peacetime drama. A second war 
forced the new Director, Harry Mc- 
Curry, to find still other channels of 
expansion and now happily prospects 
are brighter. A last quotation from one 
of Eric’s articles seems particularly ap- 
propriate at the present time. “It is cheer- 
ful to be able to accord to the fine arts 
the distinction of being among the major 
forces for stability and unity in a 
troubled world. They have no ulterior 
ends to serve and in proportion as they 
are nationally free, serve the universal 
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purpose of broadening the individual 
horizon and uniting peoples and coun- 
tries in a common appreciation of the 
wonders of creation and the marvellous 
possibilities of colour, form and design to 
interpret them.” 

The story of Eric’s life work would 
be incomplete without reference to the 
sincerity and depth of his religious con- 
victions. There was an earnest desire to 


base his decisions on something more 
fundamental than human opinions. As 
he saw it, growth, whether of an indivi- 
dual or an institution should be a natural 
unfoldment, a part of that inherent right- 
ness of purpose which, when unopposed, 
operates spontaneously and inevitably all 
the way from the growth of a seed and 
the song of a bird to the circling of a 
planet around its sun. 


Why Not Try Painting at Night? 


VERY artist and most laymen have at 
E some time been struck by the 
dramatic pictorial effects to be seen in 
city streets at night. The flash and glitter 
of the lighted windows, the colour med- 
leys of neon signs, the mysterious, sombre 
shadows of less frequented lanes and 
alleys all have their appeal. Yet com- 
paratively few artists seem to have tried 
their hand at capturing such impressions. 


My work in factory or office kept me 
busy indoors nearly all the daylight 
hours; and so the aspects after dark be- 
came my predominant impressions of 
Montreal, Toronto, New York, and a 
score of other North American cities. 

I rapidly discovered that cities have 
their special character by night, a char- 
acter which is a function of the archi- 
tecture, population and lighting. Mon- 
treal, for example, has many quaint and 
picturesque streets which become eerie 
_ even sinister by the flickering arc 
lamps that are still in use in many of the 
older sections. In New York, the high- 
speed, restless living seems to become 
accentuated at night, and one’s palette 
must be pitched in a high key, to portray 
the brilliant multi-coloured lighting. 


Sketching at night presents certain 
practical difficulties, which can, how- 
ever, be overcome or reduced with a 
little experience. With a car, matters are 
fairly simple. All that is necessary is to 
drive around to a suitable spot, park the 
car, put on the ceiling light and go to 
it with whatever medium one elects to 


use. For myself, I prefer a white paper 
sketchbook and Siberian charcoal, al- 
though I have tried watercolours and 
also crayons. Colour is a little difficult 
to manage at night not only in handling 
but also due to the lack of blue in most 
artificial lighting. Fluorescent lamps are 
much the best. 


Failing a car, one can walk around in 
search of a subject and in this way 
absorb much more of the atmosphere of 
the locale, even though it be less com- 
fortable to put down one’s impressions 
whilst sitting on the curbstones with a 
more-or-less noisy crowd of youngsters 
in the rear. 


What special appeal is there in night 
subjects which makes all this trouble and 
discomfort worth while? Well, to me, 
the effects of lighting seem to throw up 
buildings and_ passing figures alike into 
dramatic patterns, unhampered by detail 
and giving a feeling of mystery and 
excitement which may be completely 
absent from the same scene by day. In 
fact I have sometimes tried the experi- 
ment of painting the identical subject by 
day and by night, usually the latter 
proved the more successful. 


Silhouettes of tall buildings or old 
churches seem to take on all sorts of 
possibilities when simplified by night 
lighting. But dozens of subjects in as 
many moods may be seen in a midnight 
stroll through the streets near your home. 
Why not try to put them down on paper, 


yourself? 
J. S. Watsu. 
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THE PLANNING OF 
A NATIONAL CAPITAL 


BY JACQUES GREBER 


rrawa, the capital of the nation, 
() was a village a century ago: By- 
town, a military post protecting the 
locks of strategic Rideau Canal. A royal 
decree in 1864 decided its future in mak- 
ing Ottawa the capital of the Dominion 
and, in 80 years, it has become one of 
the finest cities of North America. 


The remarkable and regular increase 
of the population follows a parabolic 
curve from 6,275 inhabitants in 1848 to 
180,000 in 1945. Similar progress appears 
in the population of Hull, the sister-city 
across the river: 3,800 in 1871, 35,000 at 
the last census, and all surrounding com- 
munities show the same tendency, giv- 
ing a rather homogeneous agglomeration 
of about 250,000 inhabitants. 


The geographic situation, an extreme- 
ly favourable site and a perfect balance 
of natural conditions and of urban func- 
tions, justify the prospect of half a mil- 
lion population before the end of the 
twentieth century. 


But the successful development of 
Ottawa is conditioned by the usual 
problem common to all fast growing 
cities: a comprehensive re-planning not 
only of the present agglomeration but 
of the whole region subject to urban 
extensions and influences. 

The territory assigned to the study of 
the capital region covers 900 square 
miles, of which 364 are in Ontario and 
336 in Quebec. 

The comprehensive planning and or- 
ganization of such a huge region had 
been originally contemplated by the 
creation of a Capital District, a sort of 
independent administration bringing 
within a federal unit the different local 
authorities under which the present 
agglomeration is governed. This would 
have involved a radical change in pro- 


vincial legislation and in urban or local 
administrations, before any plan or tech- 
nical research could have been under- 
taken. 

We consider that the problem has to 
be approached in exactly the opposite 
way: technical research and planning 
first, with eventual administrative 
changes and the remodeling of political 
groupings only if and when necessary. 

There are many examples of regional 
planning successfully carried out with- 
out disturbing political limits or admini- 
strations. Paris, New York, Philadelphia, 
Lille, Lyons, are examples. 

The study of the master plan of the 
region of Ottawa has been started from 
purely technical aspects at the request 
of the Federal Government. Before at- 
tempting to make plans, a topographical, 
economic and social survey of all exist- 
ing conditions within the area was the 
first work to consider. 

While the statistical and graphic pre- 
paration of the survey was being made 
by the executive staff of the National 
Capital Planning Service, a National 
Planning Committee under the auspices 
of the Federal District Commission was 
being appointed to act as the guiding 
agency to the work of the technicians 
engaged in the executive staff. 

By such method of operation, no time 
was lost in preliminary negotiations and 
the work was actually started at the be- 
ginning of 1946. After about six months, 
basic plans were finished, aerial maps 
prepared on several scales, and local in- 
vestigations in all municipalities involved 
were conducted simultaneously. 

After six months’ work, thanks to the 
efficient co-operation of all bodies and 
administrations involved, the conditions 
of the problem were sufficiently and 
clearly enough known so that tentative 
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conclusions sketches would be 
drafted. 

Such conclusions will now be unoffi- 
cially submitted and discussed with the 
various responsible administrations, and 
the necessary changes and additions will 
enable the National Capital Planning 
Service to present to the National Plan- 
ning Committee a final series of plans 
and reports during the course of the 
coming year. 

The particular function of Ottawa as 
the capital of the nation is best described 
by the prophetic words of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in 1893: “The Washington of 
the North.” This implies that, apart from 
the essential needs of modern housing, 
traffic and transportation facilities, with- 
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out neglecting industrial life, the capital 
must maintain a character of welcome 
and dignity and serve as an example by 
the worth of its educational and welfare 
equipment, to all the cities of Canada. 


An exceptional advantage is that the 
ground, as a whole, is not spoiled as in 
the case of many other cities, and that 
important improvements can be made 
not only at low cost, but with immediate 
possibilities of increase in land values. If 
we can concentrate our first operations 
precisely on projects where such in- 
crease can be contemplated, the work 
will not only be self-paying but even 
profit-giving. This condition is the key 
to any sound and practical city planning 
progress. 


The Ottawa River remains the dominating factor in any plan for the beautification of the 
Capital District 
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Community Planning Association 
of Canada 

Expert committees have for years been 
advising our governments that the only 
salvation of our communities from eco- 
nomic and physical disintegration was 
through the careful planning of their 
future development. Federal and pro- 
vincial legislation to encourage munici- 
pal planning has been in force for some 
time. Almost every major city in Can- 
ada has been the object of surveys, 
studies and planning proposals during 
the past decade. Yet it is still true, in 
spite of all the statutes and drawings, 
that in no major community in Canada 
is planning operative—in the sense that 
the official proposals cannot be ignored 
or contradicted when it comes to actual 
building. Meanwhile, unplanned urban 
development goes on all about us at an 
unprecedented rate. 

To discuss this planlessness in the 
midst of plans, the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation (federal 
agency in the field) invited provincial 
planning officials and spokesmen for in- 
terested national agencies to a confer- 
ence in Ottawa in June. Those most 
familiar with existing planning law and 
practice, as well as representatives of 
organized labour, welfare agencies and 
veterans’ and other groups, were almost 
unanimous in recommending the for- 
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COAST 
TO COAST 
IN ART 


A corner of the “Design 
in Industry” exhibition, 
showing several examples 
of well designed furni- 
ture, produced in Canada 


mation of an association “to foster pub- 
lic understanding of, and participation 
in, community planning in Canada.” 

The Community Planning Association 
of Canada is accordingly being i incorpor- 
ated, with provision for a representative 
national council and provincial and local 
branches. It has been proposed that 
travelling speakers, radio discussions, 
films, displays and bulletins be arranged 
by the national council in co-operation 
with provincial and local groups. British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario 
branches are in various stages of forma- 
tion. Until further notice, inquiries 
should be addressed to: Community 
Planning Association of Canada, Room 
420, No. 4 Temporary Building, 56 
Lyon Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Design in Industry 

Occupying most of one floor of the 
National Gallery, a large “Design in In- 
dustry” exhibition, sponsored by various 
government departments and _ national 
research groups, was opened in October 
by the Right Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Reconstruction. The National Gallery, 
in presenting and distributing this exhi- 
bition, seeks to emphasize the rightful 
place of the Canadian designer in the 
production of consumer goods. The re- 
search for the display was done by Don- 
ald W. Buchanan, in co-operation with 
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various Canadian designers archi- 
tects. Construction was undertaken by 
the Graphics Division of the National 
Film Board, Ottawa. 

The exhibition after its Ottawa show- 
ing went to Montreal for November and 
early December, where it was erected on 
an upper floor of Morgan’s department 
store. The Toronto presentation opens 
in January at Eaton’s College St. store. 


Objects shown are grouped according 
to the following categories: wood pro- 
ducts, plastics, ceramics, glass, textiles, 
metals. Especially to be noted are various 
prototypes, made experimentally for 
showing only in this exhibition. These 
included a moulded plywood nesting 
table and a moulded plastic stacking 
chair, as well as a light metal chair in 
magnesium. 

In his opening address, Mr. Howe 
said: “This is not the first exhibition on 
‘Design in Industry’ to be held in Can- 
ada, but it is the first which aims to 
relate the products shown directly to the 
possibilities of Canadian production.” 

Canadian architects are already begin- 
ning to show more interest in this field, 
and The Journal of the Royal Architec- 
tural Institute of Canada has begun to 
run regular monthly comments on this 
subject. Also a series of lectures on in- 
dustrial art is now being given this sea- 
son, for the first time in any Canadian 
college, as part of the architectural course 
in the University of Toronto. 


Emily Carr Bequest and Scholarship 

The late Emily Carr gave one hundred 
and sixty of her best works in various 
media to British Columbia and «he city 
of Vancouver and private donors have 
contributed the property and funds for 
an addition to the Vancouver Art Gal- 
lery in which to house the Emily Carr 
permanent collection. 

Miss Carr also by the terms of her 
will established a scholarship fund to be 
used to encourage and assist young 
British Columbia artists. The first award 
of this Emily Carr memorial scholarship 
has been made to Mr. Joe Plaskett of 


New Westminster. Joe Plasket has ex- 
hibited on several occasions at the Van- 
couver Art Gallery and his work has 
come under the favourable notice of 
Dr. Grace Morley, Director of the San 
Francisco Museum of Art, Charles Scott, 
A.R.C.A., Principal of the Vancouver 
School of Art, A. Y. Jackson and Lawren 
Harris. 

The scholarship is given for one year 
on the understanding that it be used for 
the further study of art. 

The Trustees of the Emily Carr 
Scholarship Fund are Lawren Harris and 
Ira Dilworth of Vancouver and Mr. 
W. A. Newcomb of Victoria. 


Encouragement to Local Crafts 

Community exhibitions of arts and 
crafts have been held in recent years in 
various Canadian cities. One of the most 
ambitious of these displays, providing 
incentive and encouragement to local 
craftsmen, was the one presented by the 
Kitchener Y.W.C.A. early this summer, 
in which about eight hundred articles 
were exhibited by about one hundred 
and fifty citizens. 

Mabel Dunham, describing this effort 
writes: “Kitchener is an industrial centre 
and needs perhaps more than other com- 
munities the stimulation which such an 
exhibition affords. All day long the 
workers are busy carrying out the ideas 
of their managers but in their hours of 
leisure they find opportunities for hob- 
bies and for all forms of self expression. 

“Kitchener is also a cosmopolitan city, 
a melting-pot of European peoples. 
There is no nation but has its own char- 
acteristic handiwork. Those who came 
from the old world, find a delight in 
contributing something of value to the 
culture of the new.” 


P.E.1.’s Experiment 

An active programme of education 
through art with a view to the establish- 
ment of regional art centres has recently 
been launched in Prince Edward Island 
at the instigation of H. B. Chandler, 
Director of Libraries and Adult Educa- 
tion for the province. 
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Sponsored chiefly by the Women’s 
Institutes of the Island in co-operation 
with the National Gallery, the project 
will be under the direction of Miss 
Norah McCullough. Formerly assistant 
supervisor at the Children’s Art Centre 
in Toronto and lately returned from 
South Africa where she was art inspector 
for Cape Province, Miss McCullough 
will tour the island giving demonstrations 
and lectures, with exhibitions of Cana- 
dian painting, child art, colour repro- 
ductions, Canadian art publications and 
films. 

Over sixty centres have asked to par- 
ticipate and further developments are 
expected. 


Exhibitions by Peter Sager 
In Canada, the linoleum print is usually 
associated with something no more origi- 


nal than Christmas cards. Yet Peter Sage. 
a young Vancouver artist, now living in 
Ottawa, has nevertheless chosen it, wit! 
success, as a vehicle for his own extremel\ 
personal experiments in non-representa- 
tional form. The other medium he uses 
is sculpture, and here, too, he places his 
emphasis on abstractions. 


Sager, who was born in Vancouver in 
1920, received his art education there. 
Working in a spirit of relative indepen- 
dence, he was already well advanced in 
his original studies when he came to 
Ottawa a few years ago and first ex- 
hibited in eastern Canada. 

He is now achieving recognition in the 
United States as well as in Canada. For 
example, he was given one man shows 
recently in Philadelphia, Brooklyn and 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


INTERNATIONAL DRAMA AND A NATIONAL THEATRE 


OR tradition in drama we have, not the 

background of one people, but of many. 
There are Chinese-Canadians, Ukrainian-Cana- 
dians, Scandinavian and Polish-Canadians, and 
numerous other national groups, not to speak 
of our own native Indians. Any truly National 
Theatre in Canada would have to embody the 
best traditions of all our minority groups. 

An initial step, and a long one, was taken 
recently in Victoria, British Columbia, where 
was staged the first International Drama Festi- 
val ever to be held on this continent. Twenty- 
one plays were presented, mainly by local 
groups, but teams came from Portland, Oregon, 
Seattle, Washington, and from Vancouver, 
New Westminster, Quesnel, Britannia Mines 
and Shawinigan Lake in British Columbia. 

In spite of having been drawn from this 
somewhat restricted area, a strong international 
flavour was present through the appearance of 
Chinese, Dutch, Norwegian, Ukrainian, French, 
Scottish and Danish entries. 

Some of these made vivid pictures, with 
colourful native costumes against the black 
cyclorama. A festival ruling allowed any group 
to use their native language, but only the 
French and Ukrainian teams took advantage 
of this. Most of the foreign groups had not 
been drawn from any dramatic society but had 
simply banded together at the invitation of the 
festival committee to make an entry. But the 
enthusiasm and earnestness of the casts and 
directors moved EF. G. Sterndale-Bennett, ad- 
judicating, to urge that trained guidance be 


given these groups. He felt that it was import- 
ant that they should be kept together, technic- 
ally developed, and, above all, familiarized with 
the best literature of their own national theatre. 

Highlights of the festival were the three 
Chinese entries. The Victoria Chinese presen- 
tation of “Romance of the Willow Pattern” 
took second place with the principal actress 
taking the best actress award. Two plays by a 
Vancouver Chinese club were criticized because 
they fell between the two stools of Chinese 
legendary material and western dramatic style. 
The need of either adhering to the original 
Chinese idiom, or else developing a definite 
Chinese-Canadian theatre based on their life in 
Canada, was stressed by Mr. Sterndale-Bennett. 

The Chinese property-man, as a member of 
the cast, was present in “Romance of the Wil- 
low Pattern”. Here was a Chinese drama, writ- 
ten by a westerner (Ethel Van de Veer), 
played byw Chinese in the Chinese manner and 
in the English language. In the play, the two 
lovers descend from their celestial places to 
enact for the “most intelligent audience” the 
story of their tragic romance. 

The charmingly simple device of the pro- 
perty-man stepping forward to pin a glittering 
moon on the dark curtain for nightfall, and 
the incense-bearer who slowly carries her bow! 
of incense from one side of the stage to the 
other, to mark the passage of time, prompted 
the adjudicator to wonder why we westerners 
go to so much trouble to achieve naturalism. 


Avuprey St. Dexys JoHNson. 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINT- 
ING. Written and edited by Grace Pagano. 
269 pp.; 116 plates (40 in full colour); 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. (Cana- 
dian Distributors: Collins). $6.00. 


This survey of contemporary American 
painting covers the period from “The Eight” 
to the present day, and the main impression is 
one of thunderous confusion and immense 
vitality. The pictures constitute the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Collection, and in general the 
choice has been excellent. One may regret the 
omission of such giants as Marin, Kane and 
O'Keefe or the inclusion of illustrators like 
Dale Nichols and Maynard Dixon, but the 
collection is a lively and representative state- 
ment of the main trends in American painting 
since the Armory Show of 1913. I do not recall 
a better selection since Peyton Boswell’s book 
appeared in 1940. The reproductions are first- 
rate, and even if the high gloss of the stock 
used detracts from the reading matter, the 
pictures are the main thing. Any book which 
can enable us to revalue well known paintings 
by such masters of delicacy as Kuniyoshi, 
Blanch, Carroll or Grosz is certainly one to 
treasure. 

The book is definitely popular in tone. Each 
painter is given one reproduction, opposite 
which are placed his photograph, his signed 
statement on his aim in painting the picture, 
and a brief biographical sketch by Grace 
Pagano, much in the manner of a “Life” double- 
page spread. The lengthy introduction by 
Donald Bear of the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art is however a most sensitive and sensible 
appraisal of American painting in its relation 
to the technological age in which we live. He 
sees the American painted in terms of his 
struggle, first against, and then to adapt himself 
to, his civilization. 

“The search for a new symbolism, and a 
personal one”, says Mr. Bear, “is the result of 
a poignant tension of thought, habit and ex- 
perience brought about by the impact of the 
organic aspects of an old culture against the 
inorganic mechanized facts of a certain kind 
of new civilization which has grown with 
terrible speed.” In this clash of forces the 
American artist seeks to “find redemption in 
some form of personal symbolism which will 
re-establish his equilibrium”. His task will be 
hard; for America is likely long to remain the 
final stronghold of individualist thought and 
action; and the job of adjustment to the con- 
flicting demands of his own and other cultures 
in a shrunken world, of. which he is only too 
aware, may ultimately become impossible. 

This “poignant tension” is everywhere ap- 
parent in the vivid selection of paintings. Even 


the aggressive regionalism of Benton and Curry 
now seems less sure than it did in the early 
thirties, and the “personal symbolism” of which 
Mr. Bear speaks seems to have brought the 
ageless peace and contemporaneity, which 
marks great art, to only a few: Burchfield, 
Hopper, Kantor, Kuhn, Mattson and of course 
John Sloan—but then the problem was perhaps 
not so sharp in his day. 

But the attempt to find a focal point for 
personal salvation, save for the few instances in 
which it leads to an evasion of the issue, has 
been productive of some of the most vigorous 
and varied art of our time. It is perhaps the 
era of Caravaggio and the “Bandits in a Land- 
scape” all over again, with the emphasis on 
the eclectic: an era of magnificent frustration, 
dramatic tension, bold and sometimes hopeless 
experiment. But in the struggle there is im- 
GraHaM McInnes. 
CANADIAN PAINTERS FROM PAUL 

KANE TO THE GROUP OF SEVEN. 

Edited by Donald W. Buchanan. Oxford and 

London: Phaidon Press, Ltd. 25/. Canadian 

distributors, Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

An English critic, accustomed to write for an 
English public, finds himself tempted to sum- 
marize this book rather than to review it, for 
the school of painters it describes and whose 
pictures are so admirably reproduced in it are 
little known in England. And in order to tempt 
English readers to fill this gap in their know- 
ledge, it would be necessary not merely to 
comment on the quality of the introduction 
and the biographical notes but to describe in 
some detail the very remarkable flavour of 
Canadian art up to the year 1933 when the 
Group of Seven ceased to exist as a separate 
entity. 

The temptation must be resisted. Perhaps 
this article may have a certain added interest 
for Canadian readers because it is written by 
a European whose viewpoint must, of necessity, 
differ slightly from that of a Canadian. But, 
being addressed to a set of readers presumably 
familiar with the story of Canadian art, it must 
be an assessment of the book’s merits and not 
of the artists described therein. 

In England, the Phaidon Press has a high 
reputation for scholarly treatment and a high 
standard of reproduction. The list of its pub- 
lications is impressive and in view of the 
English paper shortage, it has been careful to 
add nothing unworthy to that list. That alone 
should ensure that this latest addition will be 
taken seriously. Canadian Painters covers the 
ground from the early days of Krieghoff and 
Kane, the pioneers of Canadian painting, to 
1933, when the spirit of Canadian art had fully 
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established itself and the Group of Seven had 
fulfilled though it had not outlived its function. 
From that point onwards Canadian painters 
may be said to divide themselves into two 
groups: those who exploit the tradition built 
up by Thomson, Jackson, MacDonald and 
their associates, and those who, to quote Mr. 
Buchanan’s_ preface, have followed “more 
diverse impulses”. A second volume in the 
Phaidon series will deal with Canadian paint- 
ing subsequent to this date. 

The theme of Canadian Painters is an excit- 
ing one. Within a period of roughly fifteen 
vears (1918-1933) a new school of painting, 
vigorous, enthusiastic and firmly based on 
direct experience rather than on_ aesthetic 
theory, came into being in Canada. Certainly 
the event was not without parallel. In France, 
fifty years earlier, impressionism had come 
into being in much the same way, when a 
group of artists in close touch with each other 
had evolved a new vision, a new way of paint- 
ing based on a new way of seeing. The im- 
pressionist movement was, perhaps, more fun- 
damentally revolutionary than that started by 
the Group of Seven. But nothing is more 
certain than that, if the new Canadian spirit 
had been born in Europe, a great deal more 
fuss would have been made of it and that 
twenty years would not have been allowed to 
elapse between its appearance and the first seri- 
ous publication dealing with its achievement. 

But the important point to remember is that 
it could not have been born in Europe: that it 
was not the discovery of a new aesthetic but, 
in the strictest sense, a discovery of Canada. 
One. of the most misused truisms of art criti- 
cism is that art is an international language. 
One might just as well say that speech is an 
international language. Of course it is. But what 
matters is that every language springs from the 
soil and is shaped by its environment. Why, 
otherwise, should the French talk with their 
lips, the English with their tongue and the 
Germans with their throats? I used to think 
that Cézanne had invented a new way of paint- 
ing. After I had visited Aix I realized that he 
had discovered Provence. In writing that sen- 
tence I was within an ace of inserting “merely” 
before “discovered”, thereby rendering it al- 
most meaningless. For the true artist is not an 
inventor but a discoverer. What he does invent, 
what, indeed, he is compelled to invent, is a 
means of announcing his discovery. 

It is the discovery of Canada that Mr. Buch- 
anan describes in his introduction and_ his 
biographical notes. Kane and Krieghoff and 
Homer Watson had done no more than bring a 
Furopean vision to bear on the Canadian 
scene, selecting subjects for which the Euro- 
pean idiom current in their day was appropri- 
ate. Even James Wilson Morrice, whose life 
has been written by Mr. Buchanan, was a 


European at heart who could appeal to 
Whistler and Matisse for guidance. But for 
Thomson and Jackson and the Group of Seven 
no appropriate idiom existed. They could appeal! 
to no one, and if the means they invented for 
interpreting the savage, rocky wilderness of 
Algonquin Park and, later, of Algoma, seems 
to European eyes a little over-dramatized or a 
little too reminiscent of poster technique, that 
is because European eyes are not familiar with 
the vivid savagery of a Canadian Autumn or 
the intensity of a Canadian Winter. 

I remember how, when I visited Canada in 
the winter of 1936 and had the opportunity of 
travelling from the Maritime Provinces to 
Vancouver, the true meaning of the work 
done by the Group of Seven gradually became 
apparent to me. And even though I have never 
had the luck to see a Canadian Autumn, I no 
longer suspect that pictures, like A. Y. Jackson’s 
“Algoma Lake” are mere experiments by an 
unusually ardent decorative colourist. 

Mr. Buchanan has told his story quite simply, 
without underlining the implications and with- 
out overstating his claims for the Group. None 
the less the implications can be read between 
the lines, and such underlining as is necessary 
is done by the reproductions, especially the 
colour plates. Indeed, one would willingly 
sacrifice half a dozen of the monochrome 
illustrations for two more in colour. 

I find one omission, which must, of course, 
be deliberate, but which I cannot help regret- 
ting. Why is there no reference to that strange, 
independent artist Emily Carr whose “discov- 
ery” of Canada was none the less real because 
she belonged to no group but worked alone 
among the Indians and the giant forests of the 
West Coast? No account of Canadian art be- 
tween the wars is complete without a mention 
of her. But perhaps Mr. Buchanan will include 


her in his second volume. oe 


Editor’s note: This book retails in England 
at 25/ or $5.00. It is distributed by the Oxford 
University Press in the United States for 
$6.50, but the price set by the Canadian agents, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, is $9.00. Have the 
Canadian agents any explanation to offer? 
There is no duty, only an excise tax of eight 
per cent, on the importation of books into 
Canada. 


RODIN. By Philip R. Adams. New York: 
Hyperion Press. (Canadian Distributors: Col- 
lins). $3.95. 

Thirty years after his death Rodin has gained 
nothing in world renown which he had not 
already during his life; and the influence of his 
mannerisms which was so prevalent at the turn 
of the century has died away. This then, is a 
time when his stature may be estimated. 

A controversial figure during his lifetime his 
work is still a subject of argument. It is pos- 
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THE STUDIO 


Edited by Geoffrey Holme 


The Studio is the recognized means of contact with the world of art. 
To-day, after more than fifty years, this magazine continues to illustrate 
month by month the best work being produced and exhibited and 
provides a standard of excellence for the student, artist and collector. 
Each issue contains several plates in colour, illustrations in black and 
white, and reviews the most important art books. 


Annual subscription 30s. (post free). 


ART & INDUSTRY 


Edited by F. A. Mercer 


m As its name implies, this magazine is devoted to design in the service of 
industry. Each month it contains illustrated articles by recognized authorities 

7 on the latest designs and developments in this field and it seeks to pass on 

a this information to business executives, industrial designers, architects, adver- 

“« tisers, sales managers and all those engaged and interested in the application 

vn of art to the manufacture and distribution of goods. 

y 4 Annual subscription 14s. (post free). 

y 


THE STUDIO LIMITED, 66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND 


© | CANADIAN PAINTINGS 


BY 


M. A. FORTIN, Henri MASSON, 
René RICHARD, Phil. SURREY 


and other Canadians at 


GALERIE 
soy? 99 
L’Art francais 
LOUIS-A. LANGE REGD. 
370 LAURIER W. MONTREAL C.A. 6077 


Art is the medium of universal sympathy and good fellowship 
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sible that his less generous critics today under- 
stand him no more than did many of his dis- 
ciples and champions while he lived. Philip R. 
Adams, author of the latest Hyperion Press 
monograph, understands Rodin thoroughly and 
he understands sculpture. In four pages of text 
he covers Rodin as an artist and as a person- 
ality, explains his greatness within his age and 
marks his place in the whole sweep of art 
history. The short text is accompanied by ex- 
ceptionally fine illustrations and a bibliography. 
There are thirty-four photographs of sculpture 
and twenty-three reproductions of drawings— 
mostly of works in American collections. The 
selection of the sculptures, from the vast num- 
ber available is somewhat to be questioned. One 
wonders why much space is given to two 
views of “The Kiss” while his most distinguished 
masterpiece, the monumental figure “Balzac” is 
omitted altogether. But two or three pages 
given to sculptured hands are weil worth while. 

Rodin was a contemporary of Cézanne, Degas, 
Renoir and Monet. “Obviously it was a poor 
time for sculpture,” says Mr. Adams, “still 
Rodin is the only sculptor who would come to 
mind in any such roll call, and in some respects 
the age belongs to him more surely than to 
any of the others. The price of this fame was 
a rather high one for sculpture to pay, for it 
meant that sculpture, not only in the person of 
its chief exemplar, but sculpture in general, had 
to compete with painting in painting’s own 
terms—form, solid sculptural form, was at a 
discount. 

“And architecture was no greater help— 
Nevertheless, against these odds, Rodin stands 
as more than a specimen figure of the age, a 
summary of its faults and virtues; he exists still 
today—as a creative force whose greatness 
must. be measured against the masters of his 
tradition.” 

It is tempting to a Canadian to remark in 
passing that Rodin (born 1840) was also a con- 
temporary of the great totem pole carvers. 
Had the flow of artistic influence been from 
west to east, rather than the other way, Euro- 
pean sculpture of the period might have been 
firmer and simpler. 

Today is a time of more opportunity and of 
many, and possibly greater, sculptors. At least 
two of Rodin’s pupils, Bourdelle and Milles, 
have outreached their master. Yet it is ques- 
tionable if their place will be as secure before 
history. The very isolation of Rodin makes of 
him a landmark and a turning point. 


ExizasetH Wyn Woon. 


ENGLISH WATER COLOUR PAINTERS. 
By H. J. Paris. 48 pp.; illus.; col. plates. Lon- 
don: William Collins. $1.35. 

The deputy director of the Walker Art 

Gallery in Liverpool has contributed an inter- 

esting and useful book to the series Britain in 


Pictures. His text, limited by space, is by no 
means secondary to the illustrations, but covers 
the main points of the history of an importan: 
branch of painting. The introductory remark; 
on paintings in general betray at once an 
English attitude towards art, for here is thi 
traditional British emphasis on subject matter 
and an affirmation of representation as the 
prime consideration—not a very popular one 
today! The observations on the English tradi- 
tion rightly include a recognition of the role 
of flatness and linearism as elements of design. 
Thus water colour has an appeal for English- 
men because it is almost a graphic medium and 
also an art of flat washes on flat paper. 


The art in England had its origins in book 
illumination and miniatures and its further possi- 
bilities were demonstrated by foreigners. In fact 
its flowering did not come until the cult of the 
picturesque landscape had first enthralled a 
generation of Englishmen in the early eight- 
eenth century. The strong classical vein in 
literature had its parallel in pictures where 
nature was overlaid by the idealism of Claude. 
With this stereotype of vision, a sympathetic 
public and a congenial medium, water colour 
began its vogue and its development. The 
English tourist artists were very numerous; out- 
standing among them was Francis Towne who, 
according to this author, brought the conven- 
tional, static landscape to its highest point with 
the addition of simplified patterns and_a fine, 
incisive line which appeal to the modern eye. 


The rest of the important water colourists of 
the second half of the eighteenth century are 
dealt with very briefly but with considerable 
wisdom in order to bring out their chief char- 
acteristics and contributions. Thus there are 
noted Paul Sandby’s technical advances, the 
early Gainsborough’s break with the pictures- 
que conventions and dependence on direct ob- 
servation, the Cozens’ emancipation of the 
artistic imagination, Girtin’s fusion of all ten- 
dencies to elevate the water colour into ‘high’ 
art, and Cotman’s contribution of structural 
design anticipating Cézanne by some hundred 
years. It is at this point and in the few sen- 
tences on Constable that one wonders whether 
full use has been made of this extraordinary 
material. To be sure Constable’s remarkable 
visual powers are recognized as providing the 
basis for French impressionism in the nine- 
teenth century, but one suspects that a general 
knowledge of the English water colourists 
might result in reshaping to some extent the 
writing of European art history. Admittedly 
such could hardly be attempted here, but one 
might have expected more than a paragraph 
each on Cotman and Constable while a whole 
chapter is given to Turner who perhaps is best 
summed up as bringing the picturesque style 
of the eighteenth century to a spectacular 
climax. 
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From this point all is smooth sailing through 
the bluff Rowlandson and the mystic Blake 
and into the nineteenth century when moral 
enthusiasm culminates in the Pre-Raphaelites 
and their return to the miniaturist’s technique 


in water colour. Impressionism, arising in 
France, eventually brought about a rebirth of 
English water colour in Whistler and Steer at 
the turn of the century. J. D. Innes redis- 
covered the breadth of Cotman and Towne; 
the Nashes found patterns in nature and Frances 
Hodgkins delicate harmonies and shapes. 

The latest development in twentieth century 
water colour is for Captain Paris a reversion 
to things—a movement in which he sees a 
return to the spirit of the topographical artists. 
It is a little difficult to understand how factu- 
alism determines Henry Moore’s plastic shapes 
or Graham Sutherland’s flowing lines and pat- 
terns of “emotional” colour. And David Jones's 
quiet delicacy is surely a manifestation of the 
inner vision so much more prized in our times 
than mere description. Perhaps John Piper with 
his concentration on the familiar comes closest 
to this conception, though his complement of 
an almost surrealistic strangeness makes the 
issue far from clear. 

Canadians who are interested in British paint- 
ing and its traditional basis will welcome this 


book as a guide. R. H. Hussarp. 


ANYONE CAN DRAW ANIMALS. By 
Arthur Zaidenberg. 120 pp. 145 plates. New 
York: Pitman Publishing Co. $3.50. 


Here is provided an introduction to the 
drawing of animals in action and repose. By 
breaking down the characteristics of the prin- 
cipal types of animals into simple geometric 
forms, the author develops these forms into 
finished sketches. Many types of animals are 
illustrated and shown in their proper category. 
One of the most interesting points shows some 
of the analogies between the anatomy of many 
animals and that of man. 

One word of caution—do not be misled by 
the very facile handling of the sketches, as 
many a student can get off on the wrong foot 
in thinking “trick” techniques can cover up 
poor drawing. G. SrRANKESs. 


THE ARTS. A _ periodical. London: Lund 
Humphries Ltd. Canadian distributors: Ox- 
for University Press. $3.00 each issue. 


Modern reviews of the fine arts, such as 
Verve, published in Paris, are often cited as 
contemporary masterpieces of fine typography 
and colour printing. These magazines are dis- 
tinguished from the older art journals by both 
the space they devote to complete studies of 
individual artists and by the stimulating origi- 
nality with which they link together all the 
visual arts. 

An English equivalent of this type of publica- 
tion has now appeared. Called The Arts, it 
groups stage and opera décor, printing, sculp- 
ture, architecture and cinema under one cover. 
It has excellent articles by well-known critics 
and deserves success. 


-CURATOR WANTED 
ART ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL 


Applicants are requested to forward curriculum 
vitae and credentials to 1379 Sherbrooke St. 
W., Montreal, Que. 


AN ALLIANCE PRESS PUBLICATION 


For Books Worth Reading 


A review of the latest and best books 
of the month for booklovers and the 
Publishing Trade 
Price TWOPENCE ONLY 
Ask your Bookseller for a Copy or 
Subczcription 3/- including postage 
direct from the 


ALLIANCE PRESS, LTD. 
King William St. House, Arthur Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Norah McCullough, after working for Arthur 
Lismer at the Art Gallery of Toronto, went to South 
Africa in 1938 where she developed art centres for 
the Cape Department of Education. She returned to 
Canada early in 1946. 

F. Maude Brown, the wife of the late Eric Brown, 
director of the National Gallery from 1910 to 1939, 
has always been an untiring supporter of Canadian 
art and of the National Gallery. She has been a writer 
and lecturer on art since her student days at Cambridge 
University. 

J. L. Shadbolt, who comes from British Columbia, 
was an official war artist. Since leaving the Army he 
has returned to Vancouver and is now on the staff of 
the Vancouver School of Art. 


Robert Bruce, a description of whose career ap- 
peared in the November 1945 issue of Canadian Art, 
was sent by the Army to make official records of 
Exercise Muskox early this year. 


Eric Newton is a distinguished art critic, well known 
to many Canadians through the various broadcasts 
and public lectures he gave in this country during a 
tour he made of the Dominion under the auspices of 
the National Gallery in 1937. 


Jacques Greber, well known French authority on 
town planning, is now consultant to the National 
Capital Planning Committee in Ottawa. 


J. S. Walsh, who came to Canada from England in 
1940 with the British Mission concerned with war 
production. He is a member of the Graphics Art 
Society of Canada and is represented in the collections 
of the Art Gallery of Toronto and the Art Association 
of Montreal. 


E. P. Richardson is director of the Detroit 
Museum of Arts and editor of the Art Quarterly. 
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Canadian 
Art Series 


“Ryerson’s Canadian Art Series performs 
an invaluable service by presenting the 
life work of outstanding Canadian artists 
in compact, well illustrated, and inexpen- 
sive form.”—Maritime Art. 


THE GROUP OF SEVEN, 
by Thoreau MacDonald. 
Cc. W. JEFFERYS, 
by William Colgate. 
COTE, THE WOOD CARVER, 
by Marius Barbeau. 
PAINTERS OF QUEBEC, 
by Marius Barbeau. 
THOREAU MacDONALD, 
by E. R. Hunter. 


The beautiful Canadian Art Series now 
includes 14 titles. Write for our com- 
plete list of the series including the two 
new books to be published this fall. 


Cloth $1.25; Paper $1.00 each. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


We are always interested in buying 

paintings by Old and Modern Euro- 

pean, English, American, and 19th 
Century Canadian Artists. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1448 Str. CATHERINE STREET WeEsT 
MONTREAL 


Telephone: HA 7471 


Wallack’s Art and Gift Shop 


OTTAWA'S CENTRE FOR: 


Artists’ Materials 

Picture Framing 

Original Paintings 

Modern & Old Master Reproductions 


Canadian Art Laboratory Artists’ 
Oil Paints 


194 Bank St., Ottawa, Ont. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


I found the articles on industrial design must 
useful and may you publish more news on the 
industrial design field in Canada. It has been 
rather discouraging to me to find a School of 
Design starting up here in Toronto with a staff 
which has had no or little experience in the 
industrial field of design. Consequently many 
veteran students are leaving for there is much 
to be desired. 


Also, Canadian manufacturers are not aware 
of native talent. They go to the U.S.A. and 
don’t get the service that American manufac- 
turers receive from the American designers. 
Consequently, some have been turned against 
the name “industrial designer”. Failing this, 
they take American designs and twist them 
slightly and put them on the market as Cana- 
dian. Others would rather simply pay a small 
sum, if anything at all, to somebody in their 
plant who is “handy” at sketching. 


If they do accept a Canadian designer, they 
want him for next to nothing or want him to 
copy American designs with a slight change 
here and there. 


Canada has become a world trader now and 
she is still playing second fiddle by offering 
American work. 

T. E. Matrtuews, 
17 Castleview Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Dear Sir: 


We have read with great interest the article, 
“Design for Use”, in the summer number of 
Canadian Art. We desire to hear more about 
the projects you discussed there. 


Behind our attention to this subject lies a 
similar project now underway here. Our aims 
appear to be the same, our means different. 


Our approach, unlike your more direct en- 
couragement to designers and researchers, will 
seek to promote good design in United States 
industrial products by expressed approval of 
well-designed articles as they appear. The 
tokens of this endorsement are two: inclusion 
of such articles in an Index, and a series of 
circulating exhibitions drawn from it. You will 
discern that we are approaching the consumer 
first. The Index—to strengthen this concept of 
“Consumer’s guide”, will limit itself to articles 
for use in or about the home. 


The Index proper, containing photographs 
and such pertinent information as source, date, 
materials, designer, and price, will be available 
to other museums, designers, manufacturers, 
and to the general public, together with a sup- 
porting library. 

We hope in this fashion to increase the de- 
mand by consumers for well-designed objects, 


THE ART FORUM 
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and forsee that this in turn will effect—gradu- 
ally, a greater employment of competent de- 
signers by industry. 

Cuarces P. Parkuurst, Jr., 

Assistant Curator, 

Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. 


Dear Sir: 


In the summer issue of your magazine we 
read the article “Design for Use”. On page 172 
of the same issue, we noted the names of out- 
standing sculptors such as Dora Wechsler, 
Frances Loring, Florence Wyle, Donald Stew- 
art, Eugenia Berlin, etc. We feel that these 
artists would be a logical source for new de- 
signs in the fashion jewellery industry. Our 
problem as a manufacturer is how to reach 
them or others interested, get them to design 
fashion jewellery pieces, and yet be practical 
from a production point of view. 


We have considered a contest which would 
offer a prize for the most acceptable “piece”, 
or perhaps we should simply request submis- 
sion of designs for our approval from indivi- 
dual artists. It is a delicate matter to ask Cana- 
dian artists to submit designs and yet not be 
sure in advance that their designs will be prac- 
tical. It is also difficult to guarantee financially 
any designs undertaken. We are, however, very 
anxious to obtain ideas as to what Canadian 
artists think of such a project, and what is the 
best approach. 


We are at the present time manufacturing 
jewellery from sheet and wire sterling silver 
material. These articles are ornamented with 
beautiful stones in many bright colours and are 
either electro-plated in natural yellow or rose 
gold plate or remain in their natural sterling 
silver finish, We have commenced producing 
moulded pieces. This moulded jewellery is cast 
from sterling silver set with stone and plated 
in natural yellow, rose gold plate or leave 
piece in natural sterling silver finish. 


Peter I. Freycoop. 
Dorel Jewellery Co. Ltd., 
Montreal. 


ART IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Continued from page 7 


scholarships for art students are be- 
coming available. The Children’s Satur- 
day morning art classes are full to over- 
flowing. 

It is now possible for a child to grow 
up in British Columbia surrounded by 
enough artistic influences of value to 
ensure him a reasonable cultural expan- 
sion and a creative outlook. No longer 
need he grow to feel an inferiority 
complex about his life in the West. It is 
becoming a good and a full life. 


fine 


Hand Bookbinding 


* and Book 


Illuminating 


Dorothy A. Burnett 


* Pupil of Herbert 
and Peter Fahey, 
San Francisco. 


6907 ANGUS DRIVE 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


SAINT JOHN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art 


Master TECHNIQUES 
Murav ParntTING 
Book ILLUSTRATION 
TextiLe DesiGN-LETTERING 
FasHION ILLUSTRATION 


Prospectus on Request 


NOVA SCOTIA COLLEGE 
OF ART 


Fine and Commercial Art 
All Crafts 


A Four Year Diploma Course—special classes 
in all subjects for any length of time. Fall 
Term re-opens Ist October. 

DONALD CAMERON MACKAY, Principal 
GEORGE STREET, HALIFAX 


Calendar on request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 
LAWREN HARRIS, Jr., A.R.C.A. OS.A. 
Director 


‘A four years’ course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
A three years’ Crafts course leading to a 
Certificate. 
Students can enroll for any length of time for 
any course in Drawing, Painting, or Crafts. 
Write for Bulletin 
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THESE 
LESSON 
YOU! 


Simplified Art Anatomy. 
Art and Use of the Poster. 
Arts and Crafts for Children. 
Art of Cartooning. 

Art of Doing Portraits. 

Art of Drawing Women. 
Lettering for Reproduction. 
Business of Cartooning. 
Cartooning is a funny Business. 
Charcoal Drawing. 

Creative Design. 

Ink, Pen and Brush 

Layout Advertising. 

Oil Painting. 

Pastel Painting. 

Pencil Drawing. 

Water Colour Painting. 
Working in Leather. 

Wood Working. 

Fashion Sketches. 

Drawing Smart Fashions. 
Practical Home Decorating. 
Modern Lettering Simplified. 
Simplified Drawing. 

Pictorial Decoration. 
Costume Design of the Gay Nineties. 


LOOMIS AND TOLES LIMITED 


23 Grerwille Street... .Yaranto.. . F4.6995 
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Wish your drawing pencil were true to grade ? 
cy Wish it would stand up under heavy pressure? 
D Wish it were smooth as smooth can he? 
ai Wish you could depend on perfect reproduction ? 


(SUPER BONDED) 


and make your wish conte 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. TORONTO 


A 
> 
EACH 
BLESS IN 
ANTITIES 


Trade Mark 1G | of Integrity 
Ww FOR ARTISTS 
Specifications of contents as ‘requested by > 
The American Artists Professional League 
STUDIO SIZE TUBES 
Cadmium (Barium) Red Light.......... .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Red Medium....... .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Red Deep.......... .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Orange............ .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Vermilion.......... .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Yellow Pale........ .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Yellow Light....... .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Yellow Medium..... .70 
French Ultramarine Blue............... .50 
ae 
.50 
Permanent Green Light................ .70 
= Rose Madder (Madder Lake)........... .70 
<a Viridian (Vert Emeraude).............. .70 
Satis Zinc White in size X tube.............. 45 
$ Send us name your local artists White in tube. 70 
free copy of Robert Phillip, NA. sine 
(“His Drawings and Palette’) with 
ah ¢ full page plates in colour. WRITE FOR COLOUR CARD 
ee. Ask Your Dealer For Them 
M. GRUMBACHER 
t. 179 King St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL COLGURS 


RUNGE PRESS LIMITED 


OTTAWA CANADA 
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